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WORDS Q. What kind of foundation has it 
foundation. 
Q. What is the condition of the/ f 
in fairly good condition. 
Q. Were you familiar with the mar 
vicinity in the/ fall of 1912? A, Yes, si 
Q. Can you tell us what wag the fai 
5000 November, 1912?// A. Yes. 
Q. What was it? A About thirty 
Q. How did you arrive at that va 
up of the general cost of constructing 
building up to date. 
Q. The value of/ the lot; you m 
Q. In making that computatio 
lot? A. I figured that/ the lot 
dollars a foot. . 
5100 Q. The size of the lot is 
seven and a half feet. 
Q. Your office is where 
Q. You are in busines 
Q. Under the name o 
Q. What properties 
have not handled any 
Q. Well, during t 
where the/ limits of 
Q. For the pu 


P repare 
for Court 


Reporting 


The field for court report- 
ers is growing rapidly. In- 
creasingly heavy court calen- 
dars make the employment of 
assistants and substitutes abso- 
lutely necessary. To prepare 
yourself for positions of this nature 
you must have plenty of practice on 
actual testimony, jury charges, etc. 


OUR _NEW REPORTING BOOKS 
“GREGG NOTES” and “GREGG DICTATION” 


have been published to meet the demand of ambitious stenographers for practice- 
material that has been proved helpful. The ‘“‘Gregg Notes” series contains short- 
hand plates by master-writers, while “Gregg Dictation’”’ contains the transcription 
of the same. To insure good work, the two should be used together. 














WORDS NUMBERED BOOKS NOW READY 
For the benefit of readers who want dictation at uniform rates The books now are but the beginning of a singularly 
and who desire to have their speed timed, the words in “Gregg helpful series. “Orders the following sets can be filled imme 
Dictation” have been numbered off in hundreds, the number e977. “Grae Somers eey Se a on, 
being i dice ed in the margin. (See page reproduced above - regg Dictation No. / NP ae a ae 
Svein. cath tasty lips webs on acd tp on Gaon SET il. Crees Netee No. 2 . Se ake ™ 
mark, making the counting very easy. Gregg Dictation No.2 0. «wt 25€ 


Send for your sets to-day 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Mental Obstacles to the Attainment of Speed in Shorthand 
with Some Plans for Overcoming Them 


By Frederick R. Beygrau, Director of Dept. of Stenography, Columbia University 


| Read before the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association, November 27, 1915] 


obstacles to the attainment of high 
speed, it is first of all necessary to con- 

sider carefully the factors entering into the 
problem of writing shorthand rapidly and 
accurately. There are very many elements 
involved, some of which I shall bring out 
in the discussion of obstacles. 

Some of the obstacles may be summar- 
ized briefly as: 

Indecision 

Lack of concentration 

Nervousness and excitability 

Lack of poise 

Mind-wandering 

Sluggish mental habits 

Slowness of perception 

Inability to grasp the meaning of the English 
language 

Unfamiliar words 

Lack of confidence in ability to 
notes 

Poor memory 

Consciousness of imperfect execution 

Unfamiliarity with the fundamental 
building principles of the system 

Imperfect co-ordination between mental and 
physical operations 

And, certainly most serious of all, the lack 
of logical construction of the shorthand system 
written 


ik ORDER to determine what are the 


read the 


word- 


There are many obstacles which are, 
properly speaking, physical rather than 
mental, but which seriously interfere with 
and hamper the mental operations, such, 
for example, as poor hearing, poor sight, 
etc. a 

There are two distinct phases in the 
learning of shorthand—the learning stage 
and the expert stage. As teachers, we 
are concerned more particularly with the 
learning stage. for if the learning 
stage of the student’s shorthand experience 
is properly taken care of, the obstacles 
thrown in the way of the acquisition of 


high speed will for the most part dis- 
appear. 

In the time allotted me I can do no more 
than discuss briefly the most common of 
these obstacles that interfere with swift 
and accurate shorthand writing, and offer 
gome suggestions which I hope will assist 
in overcoming them. 

Indecision is a most common obtsacle and 
it arises from two sources; first, from the 
difficulties of phonographic construction. 
Difficulties which are inherent in the sys- 
tem of shorthand written are serious, but 
much can be done to overcome them by the 
teacher in simplifying his instruction and 
by proper drill. Second, by certain mental 
habits of the writer, due particularly to 
an incomplete mastery of the word-build- 
ing principles and insufficient practice in 
applying them. The remedy for this is 
obvious—a thorough and deliberate review 
of the principles combined with plenty of 
drill in using the word-building principles. 

Many students of shorthand, and partic- 
ularly the younger ones, are incapable of 
concentration for more than a brief period 
of time. The faculty of concentration is 
susceptible of high cultivation. Exercises 
in concentration should form a part of the 
instruction in shorthand writing from the 
beginning. Without concentration, prog- 
ress in learning is retarded and the devel- 
opment of high speed will be impossible. 
Concentration can be enforced by the 
nature of instruction—-making it emphasize 
attention and forcing the attention of those 
who are inattentive. An excellent plan to 
accomplish this is to give definite drills 
which will cultivate the power of holding 
a large number of words in the mind while 
the writing is suspended. Dictate a sen- 
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350 THE 
tence or a part of a sentence and ask the 
students to not begin writing until the 
entire sentence or the part decided upon 
has been dictated. At first only short sen- 
tences or parts of sentences should be 
given, but as the power to hold the words 
in mind increases the length of the exer- 
cises can be increased. It is possible to 
increase the ability in this direction to an 
amazing degree. Another exercise that is 
effective in developing concentration is 
the reading of new shorthand plates—the 
subject matter of which is unfamiliar to 
the reader. He will thus be forced to keep 
his mind concentrated on the task and 
the power to hold himself to the work 
will be vastly increased. Another diffi- 


culty in connection with concentration 
I have observed is in the disturbance 
even slow dictation occasions in thé 


minds of many students. Dictation is 
something new to them and they do not 
react to it readily. Those who have studied 
telegraphy, I have noticed, take to dicta- 
tion much more readily because they are 
used to taking matter from dictation. 

Nervousness, which is a serious obstacle 
to speed and accuracy, is often the result 
of mental habits and also of going over 
the shorthand principles too hurriedly. The 
nervous person nearly always lacks poise. 
Improvement can be effected in such cases 
by a deliberate review of the principles, 
giving the dictation very slowly in order 
that the student will have ample oppor- 
tunity to do his work correctly. As soon as 
his confidence is restored the nervousness 
will disappear. 

Until the writer reaches the stage when 
a majority of words are written subcon- 
sciously, the mental obstacle of mind-wan- 
dering does not often become manifest. Its 
presence is a serious difficulty in the way of 
speed development. Mind-wandering is an 
obstacle which can be overcome only by the 
application of concentration on the part of 
the writer himself. ‘The teacher can assist 
by the selection of the matter he is usine 
for dictation, making it more difficult and 
requiring the constant attention on the part 
of the writer. 

Except in rare instances, the students 
we get in the schools have done little that 
quickens perception, that prevents sluggish 
mental habits. Shorthand requires quick 
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thinking, quick decision and action. In 
most of our studies there is time for delib 
erate thinking and in most of them we have 
little co-ordination of mental alertness and 
manual readiness. Shorthand is a superior 
study in this respect. The study of it and 
the acquirement of practical skill in it are 
worth the effort required for the mental 
discipline they give in this direction. Any 
exercise that requires quick co-ordination 
of mental and manual effort is effective. 
That is why athletic games, like tennis, 
football, and basketball, are valuable in 
developing these qualities. 

We are all familiar with the obstacle of 
unfamiliarity with the English language. 
A great deal of the student’s effort in 
shorthand writing is absorbed in trying to 
understand the meaning of what is being 
dictated. When he encounters an unfamil- 
iar word he is confronted with two difficul- 
ties—-first, of understanding the sounds in 
it; and, second, of selecting the correct 
phonographic form. Of course, the obvious 
remedy for this condition is the constant 
study of English until the student's vo- 
cabulary has been widened. Every strange 
word should become the subject of special 
study. The variety of matter used in dic- 
tation in the advanced stages also becomes 
an important aid in developing knowledge 
of the language as well as to increase the 
writer's vocabulary and thus lessen the 
number of words which cause hesitation 
by their unfamiliarity. 

The foregoing obstacles deal with things 
that are commonly not within the scope of 
the shorthand teacher's work, yet much 
can be done by shorthand teachers to im- 
prove the situation. 

We now come to certain technical ob- 
stacles that demand the earnest applica- 
tion of the teacher. First of these is the 
consciousness of imperfect execution. The 
moment a writer writes a form that is so 
imperfectly executed as to arrest his atten- 
tion, his mental equilibrium is disturbed 
and his concentration momentarily de- 
stroyed. The result is a decided reduction 
in the sneed of writing, and we encounter 
as well as telegraphers, 
call a “break.” In this state of mind the 
writer may lose several words. And, con- 
trary to the customary impression, these 
disturbances are not confined strictly to 


what reporters. 
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those who have advanced to the expert 
stage. They occur with the beginner even 
more frequently. ‘To remedy these difficul- 
ties, we must get at the cause for the im- 
perfect execution. It may be due either 
to poor elementary training in penmanship 
or it may be due entirely to the executional 
difficulties of the system itself. If the 
shorthand characters can be executed with 
the freedom and ease of longhand writing, 
it is obvious that the obstacle of poor exe- 
cution is reduced to the minimum. As an 
illustration, have you ever watched a 
German write and noticed how much faster 
he can write in German script than you 
can in Arabic? It is because German 
script does not permit shading to any ex- 
tent. His system is simple, legible, and 
easily written; hence there is very little 
mental hesitation in the execution of words 

therefore he writes faster. It is the 
same in shorthand. We all know that the 
Gregg student can acquire a high speed in 
a shorter time than can the writer of a 
non-script system. The angular, geo- 
metric, shaded systems do not lend them- 
selves readily to rapid and accurate execu- 
tion. When written rapidly the forms 
become distorted because they are not 
constructed to take into account natural 
tendencies of the hand. 

Springing out of the difficulty that arises 
from a consciousness of imperfect execu- 
tion of the characters, there comes a lack 
of confidence in the ability to read what 
has been written. The writer who lacks 
confidence in his ability to read his notes 
can never make a rapid or accurate writer 
until this obstacle is overcome. The ob- 
vious corrective for this condition is plenty 
of reading practice, both of engraved 
shorthand to emphasize the correct form, 
and of the writer's own notes to familiarize 
him with the deviations from correct form. 
A special study should be made of words 
likely to clash, the difficulties of execution 
analyzed, executional facility developed by 
practice. This should be supplemented by 
drills in penmanship to improve the style 
of writing. 

The next obstacle in point of serious- 
ness, perhaps, is that of unfamiliarity with 
the word-building principles. Of course, 


this is present with students of all systems 
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of shorthand, and the only corrective is a 
study of the principles until the funda- 
mental word-building principles are like 
A, B, C. The simpler. the system, of 
course, the more quickly this can be ac- 
complished with certainty. A system 
which has but few rules and no exceptions 
naturally is at a tremendous advantage 
over one which is complex and full of ex- 
ceptions. The student of Gregg Short- 
hand will be at once struck with the fact 
that a great majority of words are written 
from the alphabet. This being so, the stu- 
dent begins to use his shorthand from 
the beginning, and familiarity breeds skill. 

Unfamiliarity with the word-building 
principles often arises from variability of 
form. A system of shorthand writing 
which makes it possible for a word to be 
written in several different ways presents 
obstacles in learning that are insuperable 
to many students. Automatism is some- 
thing earnestly to be desired in shorthand 
writing, and the more quickly it can be 
acquired the more rapid will be the ad- 
vance toward high speed. Automatism is 
practically impossible where a writer must 
constantly struggle with the selection from 
a number of possible forms the particular 
form that best suits the purpose. However 
desirable variety in words may be in writ- 
ing English to avoid monotony of expres- 
sion, simplicity and uniformity of word- 
forms are the things most desired in short- 
hand writing. Hence it is important that 
the writer standardize his forms as early 
as possible. Words should always be 
written in the same way, for wherever a 
change is made hesitation occurs. 

The lack of ability to co-ordinate mental 
and physical operations is a common prob- 
lem in the teaching of shorthand. The 
ability to co-ordinate mental and physical 
effort is a rare gift. Some students seem 
to possess it naturally, and no matter how 
complex the word-forms, they display an 
astonishing facility almost from the start. 
But with the great majority of students 
the growth of skill in this direction is ac- 
quired in almost exact proportion to the 
degree of complexity of the shorthand. A 
system which is simple in structure, in 
which there are few if any exceptions to 
rules, in which there is practically but one 
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way of writing a word, is a vital aid in 
developing co-ordination of mental and 
manual effort. 

The most common and the most serious 
obstacle in the way of gaining facility in 
writing is the complexity of the shorthand 
system itself. In order that this may be 
appreciated, let us analyze some of the 
mental processes of the shorthand writer 
in writing shorthand. Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle, in his monograph, “The Cultural 
and Practical Value of the Study of Short- 
hand,” gives them very tersely as follows: 

“First, there is the hearing and the com- 
prehension of the words and the grasping 
of the thought of the speaker; second, the 
translation of these words into the elemen- 
tary sounds (I believe we commonly think 
of words in their printed or written form) ; 
third, the selection of the shorthand ma- 
terial from which they are to be constructed 
into tangible form; fourth, the transfer- 
ring of these impressions to the fingers; 
fifth, the manual execution of the forms. 
Here are five distinct processes through 
which each word must be put in the small- 
est fraction of a second.” 

Thus it will be seen that at best the 
writing of shorthand rapidly is a rather 
complex operation. And, it may be re- 
marked, the processes referred to are in- 
separable from all systems of shorthand. 
Some of them, it is true, are much more 
highly complex with certain methods of 
writing than with others. To illustrate 
this point, I should like to direct your at- 
tention for a moment to the phase of writ- 
ing mentioned, ‘‘the selection of the short- 
hand material from which the words are 
to be constructed.” It is the effort of 
making this selection that presents one of 
the most difficult problems in the teaching 
of shorthand. It may be stated as axio- 
matic that the mental facility of writing 
shorthand is in exact proportion to the 
simplicity of the phonographic material. 

For example: In one form of shorthand 
which is, perhaps, known to most of those 
present, the vowels are written, if at all, 
after the complete consonant outline has 
been determined upon and placed upon 
paper. This means that the learner must 
first analyze his word for consonants, then 
re-analyze for vowels—particularly the 
important or accented vowel—in order 
that the outline may be placed in its proper 
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position with regard to the line of writing. 

Let me trace the mental processes 
necessary in constructing a word by this 
method. The word is first heard; the 
sounds analyzed phonographically; next 
the consonants are determined; then a se- 
lection is made from perhaps two or three 
ways of writing each of the consonants in 
the word; next a re-analysis is made to de- 
termine the vowel sounds and to select the 
accented vowel; when all this has been 
done the position of the word is then de- 
cided. Before the position of the word 
can be fully determined, however, it is 
necessary for the writer to recall whether 
the first consonant stroke in the word is a 
horizontal, an oblique, or vertical charac- 
ter. All these processes must be completed 
before the actual writing of the word be- 
gins. If it is then concluded that certain 
vowels must be inserted to add to the legi- 
bility of the word-form, the writer must 
decide what these vowels are and by means 
of dots and dashes place them in their 
proper position on the consonants. As 
each consonant stroke has three positions 
upon it, and each word must be placed in 
its proper position besides, the mental pro- 
cesses necessary in the construction of any 
word are increased to a very high degree. 
The difficulty is still further increased by 
the fact that the sounds are thus written 
out of their accustomed order. Of course, 
as familiarity with words increases and 
the writer builds up a shorthand vocabu- 
lary, recalling the forms of the frequently 
recurring words and less 
difficult. Memory comes to his aid and he 
ean recall the form of the word without 
conscious analysis. But whenever it is 
necessary to write a word by analysis— 
and this is the way in which all words 
are written by the beginner—the mental 
processes mentioned must be put into oper- 
ation. The shorthand writer never reaches 
the point in his speed where the phono- 
graphic outlines of all words are familiar 
to him. The new word always crops up 
at the unexpected moment to throw the 
writer out of equilibrium—the degree of 
loss of equilibrium depending entirely 
upon his facility in handling the word- 
building principles of the system he writes. 

Hence it is obvious that to eliminate 
the most frequent source of hesitation in 


becomes less 


(Concluded on page 389.) 
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The Demand for Efficiency—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Experience Sometimes Over- 
estimated 


ANY stenographers begin work in 
M their first position with the ide. 

that experience—any kind of expe 
rience, just so long as it is experience 
will make them experts without any special 
effort on their part. 

The Brooklyn Eagle tells a story of an 
“experienced” invalid that illustrates the 
fallacy of this point of view. This invalid 
was of the confirmed variety who had 
enjoyed analyzing his symptoms for many 
years—he did not purpose to have them 
ruthlessly snatched away from him. 

The young physician whom he had con- 
sulted reported cheerfully, “You have no 
serious or organic trouble. You are a little 
nervous and run down, that’s all. Take 
more exercise, eat well and forget your 
troubles.” 

The hypochondriac snorted. 

“Young man,” he demanded, his voice 
shaking, “how long you been a 
doctor?” 

“I took my degree three years 
answered the medico. 

“And I am an invalid of twenty-five 
Who are you to dis- 


have 


ago,” 


years’ experience. 
agree with me?” 

The stenographer whose experience has 
been built on a flimsy foundation reminds 
us of a story in the Boston Herald which 
tells of a traveler through the southern 
mountains who stopped for provisions at 
a mountain hut. 


“What d’ yo’-all want?” called out a 
woman. 
“Madam,” said the professor, “can we 


get corn bread here? We'd like to buy 
some of you.” 

“Corn bread? Corn bread, did yo’ say?” 
Then she chuckled to herself, and her man 
ner grew amiable. “Why, if corn bread’s 
all yo’ want, come right in, for that’s just 
what I hain’t got nothing else on hand 
but.” 

The stenographer whose experience is 
the commodity of which there is “nothing 
else on hand but” is in a sorry way when 


it comes to holding a position. 
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Tentative Program of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 


New York City, April 20, 21, 22, 1916 
Headquarters: Hotel McAlpin, Broadway at Mth Street 


Tuurspay Arrernoon 

Articulation Between Secondary and Higher 
Commercial Education 
Discussion by F. G. Nichols 

The Relation Between Secondary Schools and 
Universities in the Teaching of Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 

Professor John H. Wildman 

Discussion by H. C. Bentley, Frank Tibbetts 


Framay Mornine 


Commercial Arithmetic in Secondary Schools 
Dr. David Eugene Smith 
Address by Roger W. Babson 
Address by Percy Strauss 
Frmay AFrrerNoon 
Round Tables 
Bookkeeping—C. F. 
Pitmanic Shorthand—F. 
man 
Penmanship 
Gregg Shorthand—. 
Private School Managers 
man 
Typewriting and Office 
Dearborn, Chairman 


Rittenhouse, Chairman 
G. Dietrich, Chair- 


C. C. Lister, Chairman 
Cc. Evans, Chairman 
S. G. Hurst, Chair- 


Training—Emma 
Fripay Evenrine 
Entertainment 
Satrurpay Mornino 

Salesmanship 

J. 5S. Knox 
Paper on English 

W. E. Dengler 


a) 
2. 


The Gregg Round Table 


VERY timely and practical pro-— 
gram has been arranged for the 


Gregg Round Table to be held dur- 
ing the convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association in New 
York, April 20, 21 and 22. The executive 
committee of the E. C. T. A. announces 
that the round tables will meet Friday af- 
ternoon, April 21, in the rooms of the 
Packard Commercial School, corner Lex- 
ington Avenue and 85th Street. The round 
table programs have been planned so that 
teachers will have an opportunity to at- 
tend several sessions during the afternoon 
if they desire. 

The following is the program announced 
for the Gregg Round Table: 


Chairman, Mr. J. C. Evans, High School, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Back to the Fundamentals 
Mr. John Robert Gregg 

General Discussion—twenty minutes 

Certification of Teachers—a_ ten-minute 
Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll 

How the Busy Teacher May Maintain or Ae- 
quire Speed—thirty minutes. A_ general 
round table discussion in which everyone 
present is invited to join. 


a ten-minute talk 


talk 


Excepting two ten-minute talks, it will 
be seen that the entire round table session 
of the Gregg teachers has been set aside for 
discussion of the topics announced and for 
asking questions. Teachers will have a 
splendid opportunity to ask questions and 
to have them answered. The three topics 
announced are live ones and teachers may 
look forward to a profitable meeting. 


oO°o 


“Why I Am Making Good” 


WELL-KNOWN automobile repre- 

sentative has a distinctive method 

of impressing his business policies 
upon his employees. A recent issue of 
System outlines this plan. A creed, which 
is in reality a code of office rules is printed 
on the pay envelopes. When the employee 
signs his name at the bottom of the envel- 
ope as a receipt for his week’s pay he 
places his signature to the following: 

I realize that business is a survival of the 
fittest. 

I believe in the house I work for and in the 
merits of the goods it handles. 

I am an asset because I constantly earn more 
than I am paid, 

I come to business on time in the morning, 
and take the proper amount of time for lunch. 

I keep myself constantly in a pleasant mood, 
and boost every one connected with our organ- 
ization. 

I keep my eyes and ears open at all times 
in the endeavor to avail myself of every oppor- 
tunity to save the house time or money. 

Some day I will have a business of my own, 
and I shall expect the same efficiency from my 
men that I am now giving. 


The caption, “Why I am making good,” 
drives home the moral. 
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Shorthand—lIts Personal and Professional Use 


OUBTLESS it will be a matter of some 
D pride to stenographers that President 

Wilson read his speech at the Manhattan 
Club banquet from his own notes. The fact 
shows that the chief executive of the land finds 
his knowledge of shorthand so valuable that he 
makes constant use of it. Mr. Wilson is the 
first President who has used stenography in his 
work; on many occasions he has also done his 
own typewriting. 

Because so many persons have taken it up 
without any real appreciation of its ideals, 
stenography as a profession has somewhat 
deteriorated in recent years. Persons of 
mediocre ability have made the mistake of 
thinking it a study of months only, not of years. 
A good stenographer must be “all things to all 
men;” must be a walking encyclopedia in him- 
self, otherwise he cannot take notes on the varied 
subjects that come within his horizon and tran- 
scribe them correctly. 

Many of the most prominent men in the 
country have built up their careers on a knowl- 
edge of stenography. The value of this knowl- 
edge in all walks of life could not have better 
illustration than is furnished by the experience 
of the President of the United States —New 
York Herald. 


Nothing could better illustrate the per- 
sistency with which shorthand is misun- 
derstood than this editorial note written 
with such apparent authority. One of the 
most persistent misconceptions grows out 
of the failure to distinguish, as this writer 
fails to distinguish, between the profes- 
sional and the personal use of shorthand. 
President Wilson is not, and never was, a 
professional shorthand reporter, and “the 
ideals of stenography as a profession” do 
not affect him or anyone else who aims to 
use shorthand as the President uses it. 
Neither has the President “built up his 
career on a knowledge of stenography.” 

Shorthand does indeed serve President 
Wilson, as it serves thousands of others, 
and as it might serve all men of educa- 
tion, as an invaluable saver of time and 
effort in the ordinary writing that such 
men must daily perform; but the kind of 
skill that makes shorthand used in this 
way—as a facile substitute for longhand 





so valuable an accomplishment to Presi- 
dent Wilson and to men who employ it as 
he does is not the skill of the professional 
shorthand reporter, and it is not a skill 
that requires years of study and practice 
in its acquisition. 

The truth is that while America is con- 
fessedly ahead of the rest of the world in 
the development of high technical skill in 
her professional shorthand reporters the 
appreciation by Americans of the value of 
shorthand in its non-professional use, as a 
time- and labor-saving substitute for long- 
hand in all its common uses, lags far be- 
hind that of the countries of Europe. Es- 
pecially in Germany, where personal ef- 
ficiency has of late years been cultivated 
with such extraordinary success, is the 
personal as distinguished from the profes- 
sional use of shorthand widely recognized 
and developed. While with us the great 
majority of shorthand writers follow the 
art as a calling, in Germany the reverse is 
true. A large proportion of the educated 
men of Germany are possessed of a prac- 
tical mastery of shorthand that enables 
them, not to make verbatim reports of 
fluent speakers, but, at all events, to write 
with perfect ease and legibility at a rate 
of speed several times that at which long- 
hand can be written. In the German 
Gymnasium shorthand is taucht as a mat- 
ter of course—not as a “vocational study,” 
nor yet as a “cultural branch,” but simply 
as part of the practical eouipment that 
fits an educated man to perform the gen- 
eral duties of life. 

In American high schools shorthand has 
attained to a “vocational” standing. When 
the example of President Wilson and that 
of shorthand writers of his class is more 
generally observed and followed we shall 
have a far wider and a far more important 
recognition of shorthand as a highschool 
study —-Phonographic Magazine. 
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OME men move through life as a band of music moves down the street, 
flinging out pleasure on every side through the air, to every one far and 
near, who can listen.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Words and Phrases Used in the U. S. Navy 


E ARE indebted 
SoRelle, 
in Gregg Short- 

hand the Yeoman 
School, United States 
Naval Training Station, 
Francisco, Cali- 
for the list of 
naval terms, the first 
installment of which 
appears in the Gregg 
Writer for March. 
Mr. SoRelle 
graduate of the Poly- 
technic High School, 
Los Angeles, California, 
and was for a time a stu- 
dent at the University 


at 


San 


fornia, 


is a 


1. Admiral, afloat, ammun 
bandmaster, barge, 
blacksmith, boatswain. 


2. Bremerton, bugler, canteen, captain, car- 
penter, chaplain, commandant, commander. 


3. Coppersmith, cruiser, 


dinghies, discipline, displacement, ensign, equi- 


page, expenditure. 


Yeoman 


battleship, 


te Mr. Wiley A. of Washington. 


and instructor 


Witey A. SoRELLE 


@) 


Words Used in the U. S. Navy 


Key to Above Plate 


ition, appropriation, 
beneficiary, 


He has had several vears’ 
experience as a stenographer, principally 


with the Stetson & 
Post Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. SoRelle, who was 
formerly a writer of Pit- 
manic shorthand, is a 
first cousin of Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, au- 
thor of Office Training 
for Stenographers, and 
now the General Man- 
ager of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The list will be con- 
tinued in the April num- 
ber 


4. Fireman, galley, gunboat, gunner, gyro- 
scope, gyroscopic, helm, lamplighter. 


5. Lieutenant, lubricating, machinist, musi- 


San Diego. 


cutter, deserter, 


room, whaleboat. 


6. Seaman, shipfitter, 
steerage, straggler, supplies, surrebuttal, ward- 


cian, oiler, personnel, pharmacist, requisition, 


shipright, uadron, 
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Phrases Used in U. S. Navy 


Bureau of Yards and 


WRITER 


Continuous service 


Absent over leave we Docks , certificate 
Absent without leave “ Cabin Steward Conversion account 
‘gh Charges and . 
Admiral of the Navy specifications 4 Court martial 
Allotment Officer / Chief Boatswain's Mate ? Court of inquiry 
ft Chief Commissary 
Appropriation - or Steward 3 Coxswain of steamer 
Assistant Paymaster Chief Electrician ‘ Deck court martial 
Assistant Surgeon --———@ Chief Gunner's Mate Disciplinary barracks 
/ 

Athletic Officer Chief Machinist's Mate“. _—_ Division Commander 
Attached to and 

serving 4-€ __ Chief Master at Arms Dynamo room 
Auditor for the Navy 

Department Chief of Bureau Engineering division 

‘4 i) 
Balance sheet Z "© Chief Quartermaster Engineer Officer 
Battle Cruiser 7 Chief Turret Captain Enlisted man 
Board of inquest ~ Chief Water Tender —+ ~~ Enlistment record 
Board of survey rs Chief Yeoman A. ¢ Executive Officer 
Boat hook ee“ Civil authorities » . Expiration of enlistment 
Clothing and small 

Boiler Maker ant cum stores 2. Extension of enlistment 
Bureau of Construction 

and Repair e ~ Coal Passer Extra compensation 
Bureau of Medicine 

and Surgery *~ Commander in Chief «=~ Flag Officer 
Bureau of Navigation ., Commanding Officer Fleet Engineer 
Bureau of Ordnance ~~—g* Commissary Officer Cc - Fleet Paymaster 
Bureau of Stean . 

Engineering ~~ Commuted ration os Fleet Surgeon 

Bureau of Supplies 

and Accounts <——* Continental limits ae Forms of Procedure 


(To be continued.) 
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CGwe Learner and | 
His Problems _ | 


Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
as = , t.. 24 E. 28th St, 
munications relating to this department should be a. 


UU 


New York City, to whom all com 
dressed. 
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The Development of Shorthand Style 


HE development of that elusive thing 
T called style is the subject of many 
letters which come to our desk. 
“What do you mean by shorthand style?” 
“Will you criticise my style in detail?” 
“What points would you suggest for spe- 
cial practice to improve my style?” These 
are some of the questions which we receive. 
To many of these would-be stylists 
we are compelled to say, “We cannot criti- 
cise your style, for as yet vou have none. 
Your notes are forced, stiff; they have no 
individuality, no life.” 

Style is the quality in shorthand, in art, 
in literature, which makes your work stand 
out in a class by itself. It is the expres- 
sion of your personality, yourself. It is 
the one possession which is really yours. 
All else you must share, in one sense or 
another, with others. Your style is vour 
If shorthand is the medium which 
you 


own. 
vou have chosen for self-expression, 
must then cultivate a style which will dis- 
tinguish your notes from of every 
other writer of the system The stvle for 
you must work is the style which 
you to express yourself most 
You must choose the style 
with the 


those 


Ww hich 
will enable 
satisfactorily. 
which you can write most easily, 
least effort. 

A few years ago, we heard much of 
very small notes, and some writers, through 
intensive concentration on size, developed 
forced style which defeated 


a cramped, 
the very end for which they were working. 


Nervousness showed in every line. In a 
spurt of high speed, they found them- 
selves stranded, and could not fathom the 
Now, size and slant are two of 
elements in which individuality 
counts most. The shorthand plates in the 
magazine. however, are the safest models 
in this as in other respects. Above all, 


cause. 
the style 


avoid experiments and changes. Many a 
writer is retarded in his progress by con- 
tinual experiments. 

We have before us as we write, speci- 
mens of shorthand notes written by a num- 
ber of different writers, and it is an in- 
teresting study to note how many personal 
peculiarities have crept into these notes. 

Here is one specimen, for instance, writ- 
ten in what we should call a large, free 
style. As the dictation becomes faster, 
the notes become almost “wild.” There is 
a tendency to long outlines. The notes 
have freedom. The characters are beau- 
tifully tapered at the end. The hand 
seems to have been carried from one out- 
line to the next with little effort; but there 
is a lack of hand control. The writer has 
put more physical effort than necessary 
into the writing. It is a style which breaks 
down under long-continued strain. The 
tendency to increase the size of the circle 
vowels in very rapid work makes reading 
dificult. We happen to know that this 
writer is a marvelous reader. He has 
done a great deal of practice work on 
reading his notes. In fact, he makes 
a rule to read all that he writes in short- 
hand, whether a transcript is called for or 
not. If he continues this reading practice, 
he will undoubtedly in time become a more 
careful writer. Long effort to transcribe 
an inaccurately written note will do mor° 
to convince a writer of the necessity of 
care on this point than reams of advice. 

Then, here is another specimen show- 
ing quite different characteristics—a small, 
compact style, showing splendid hand con- 
trol. with uniform spacing, and wonder- 
fully accurate proportion. This is a 
specimen from which it is an easy matter 
to read detached notes. As the dictation 
becomes more rapid, the notes become 
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even smaller and more closely spaced. 
There is a tendency, however, to end the 
outlines abruptly, instead of swinging on 
to the next character. This means some 
lost motion. This writer, by the way, 
uses very few advanced phrases. There 
is an inclination, rather, to short word 
forms, and to avoid long phrase combina- 
tions. 

A third specimen is almost vertical. 
That is the first thing that impresses us 
as we look at it. The spacing is irregular. 
It is at times difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the curves and the straight down 
strokes. The notes are not evenly placed 
with reference to the line of writing, a 
tendency which indicates extreme nervous- 


ness. In phrasing, this writer is also an 


extremist, and the use of frequent short- 
cuts enables him to maintain a speed which 
he would never find possible otherwise. 


Possibly these brief criticisms will help 
those of our readers who are avid short- 
hand stylists to determine just what ele- 
ments we consider in rating notes for 
style, and just what must be done to im- 
prove a shorthand style. The ideal speci- 
men will be uniform in size, spacing, slant. 
The proportion of strokes and circles will 
be carefully maintained. The qualities 
which characterize all well-written notes 
are swing, freedom, lightness, and the 
“get-away” stroke. The elements which 
perhaps depend most upon the personality, 
the physical and mental make-up of the 
writer, are size, and the application of the 
special phrasing and advanced principles. 
It is difficult for us to secure real speci- 
mens of shorthand from a variety of writ- 
ers. The very fact that a writer is pre- 
paring notes for criticism makes it diffi- 
cult for him to retain the freedom and life 
which always are found in notes taken 
from rapid dictation. We shall be glad 
to receive specimens, though we cannot 
promise to give detailed personal or gen- 
eral criticisms at any stated time. We can 
only say that we will use available speci- 
mens. The notes, to be best suited for our 
purpose, should be written in a two and 
one-half inch column. with jet black ink, 
The specimen should be brief. A few 
lines will be enough, possibly 100 to 150 
words. 
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We must say in conclusion that the very 
finest specimens of shorthand which come 
to us through the mail are in personal 
letters. The writer has concentrated his 
attention on the thought he wishes to con- 
vey, rather than on the formation of short- 
hand characters. This gives a freedom 
and individuality to the notes which is 
usually lacking in those specimens spe- 
cially prepared for criticism. 


ra’ 


A Test on the First Six Lessons 


T the end of the first six lessons is 
A an excellent time to review. The 

word lists given for the Primary 
Certificate tests cover these lessons thor- 
oughly. A word list is in reality the very 
best kind of test because it indicates the 
student's ability to apply the principles 
learned. Some teachers have the word 
lists typewritten or mimeographed, as is 
required for the Certificate Tests, and 
others dictate them. In many schools the 
Certificate Tests are given as regular 
school tests and all students are required 
to secure Gregg Writer Certificates before 
credit is given for the work. Other teach- 
ers prefer a list of questions covering the 
principles, and the following list is pub- 
lished for the assistance of such teachers, 
and for self-taught students who wish to 
take advantage of this method of measur- 
ing their progress. 

1. Give five rules for joining circle 
vowels, illustrating each with three ex- 
amples. 

2. Give the rule which governs the 
writing of the shorthand outline with ref- 
erence to the line of writing. 

8. State the rules for writing the hook 
vowels. Write three words for each rule. 

4. How do you express W, Wh, Y, Ye, 
Ya? Write one word beginning with each 
of the following: wa, we, wo, woo, wha, 
whi, ya, ye, yo. 

5. Give the rule for joining S to curves; 
to straight lines. Illustrate each rule with 
three examples. 

6. How is so written at the beginning 
of words? Illustrate. 

7. When is us written without an angle? 
Write three words showing the combina- 
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tion without an angle and three with an 
ingle. 

7a. Give the rule for joining Th to O, 
Rk, L. Illustrate. Write three words 
showing Th joined to other characters. 

7b. Give the rule for words consisting 
of S and Th, or both, and a vowel. Three 
examples. 

8. How do you express ng, nk? 
trate. 

9. Write the diphthongs and give three 
words containing each. 

10. Show how the following vowel com- 
binations are written and illustrate each 
by two words: ao, oa, eo, oe, ia (short i), 
ia (long i), ea. 

11. Write the blends and give one word 
for each. 

12. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following wordsigns: Good, well, would, 
more, can, market, letter, given, name, 
ever, before, after, ship, about, change, 
for, which, have, put, all, body, favor, 
friend, keep, judge, look, follow, such, 
state, was, speak, course, that, next, ask, 
some, this, any, them, those, business, his, 
their, the, use, allow, yes, out, while, like, 
side, represent, decide, reply, wire, why, 
client, time, entire, want, duty, definite, 
work, agency, between, temperance, differ- 
ence, difficult, society, system, gentlemen, 
it, light, are, far, fall. 


o 


Illus- 


Theory Questions Answered 
Why is friendship written 
with “ship” joined, and leadership with 
ship” disjoined ? 

Answer. The affix “ship” may be joined 
with perfect safety after consonants, but 


Question. 


not after vowels. It can be joined in words 
like friendship, hardship, workmanship, au- 
thorship, steamship, township, clerkship, 
but not in words like warship, worship, 
leadership. 

Question. Should the disjoined prefix 
“decla” be written on the line? 

Answer. All disjoined prefixes are 
placed in the prefixal position. It would 
not make any difference in practice, how- 
ever, to write “decla” on the line, as the 
joining is absolutely distinctive. 

Question. Why is conflict written with 


an angle after “f” and afflict, inflict and 
reflect, without an angle? 

Answer. The combinations conf, conv, 
are always joined without an angle, and 
comp, comb with an angle. In the word 
conflict, where three curves join, it is nec- 
essary to make an angle after “f” in order 
that the form may be clear. Compare 
conflict and compel. Note the following: 


’ a J 
etd 
Key: Conflict, compel, confess, compassion, 
convention, combination. 


4 an 


<a 


The angle between k and p, or k and b, 
may be eliminated in keep, company, copy, 
can be. 


oO 
Primary Certificate Word List 


Train, safe, coal, feud, navy, tinsel, tuck, en- 
tire, mention, meek, between, face, dawn, cranky, 
shame, now, moon, dense, wool, acme, temper- 
ance, sale, pole, annoy, camp, patent, muff, 
month, wheel, cake, system, said, gnaw, ounce, 
sharp, victim, cool, time, immense, ready, yore, 
though, Maud, sky, beef, autumn, curry, 
maintain, yet, ticket, difficult, say, oaak 
snowy, shell, sudden, nook, remain, yell, decay, 
want, soul, dough, lion, flame, deface, gu 
client, walk, dairy, wire, us, pawn, area, hedge, 
motive, cuff, faces, watch, kettle, represent, 
gaze, chop, gout, bleach, devise, tug, possess, 
reply, rainy, decide, rink, whole, choice, elegy, 
ripened, duck, human, wake, lamb. 

New, sweet, omit, type, free, captain, doom, 
stamina, numb, dreamy, ethics, obey, price, 
flash, blind, who, palaces, while, allow, 
scream, code, apply, shady, pint, puff, horses, 
cause, limit, speak, cities, echo, science, knave, 
window, shut, treated, null, clad, such, both, fob, 
cube, cave, Latin, hook, guided, bud, kin, next, 
thus, gloat, knife, catch, course, huff, printed, 
ask, mark, that, phrase, hero, voice, bread, 
those, whom, Ey web, tree, them, teeth, 
glow, assign, jig, business, up, to-make, any, 
drill, their, thin, prop, diet, latch, judge, wait, 
at-any-time, friendly, wren, care, soda, frog, 
coin, happy, favor, w:|!, what-to-do, witty, body, 


famous. 
oOo 


Archbishop Whately. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—VII 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
G. A.: Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. 
t’ in your very best shorthand Send one copy 
the editor of this department, the other retain 
omparison with the Shorthand plate” which 
appear in the May issue If your copy 
es the necessary artistic qualities, you wil 
iwarded an “O. G. A certificate, and your 
e will appear in the published list of members 
eXamination of twenty-five ents must ac 
pany your test \ test is good on until 
15th of the month following date of publi 
tion 
ie O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 
ership is granted only to those whose notes 
ow unquestionable artistic merit It is worth 
r while to try for membership. You may not 
eed the first time you try, because the stand 
rd is very high But you will not know until 
1 do try 
rhe e lem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the « Oo. G 4 The left side of the 
triangle stands for theory,” the right side for 
rccuracy”’ and the base for “beauty’—the three 
qualities that go to make up artistic writing 


The Annual Contest 


HE most important subject before 

I the readers of this department is 
the big contest which is now open. 

It is certain to fulfill our expectations— 
the question is, how far will it go beyond 
them? In order to make it the big success 
it should be, in view of the large member- 
ship roll of the Order, we need the co- 
operation of every member and reader. 
Let every teacher remember that he has 
not done his full duty to his students un- 
til he has interested them in gauging their 
progress by the O. G. A. standard; let 
every student remember that it is only 
through the interest he and his classmates 
show that his teacher will be able to win 
one of the very attractive club prizes 
(and every honor won by the teacher re- 
flects credit on the students and the 
school) ; let every stenographer remember 
that he has nothing to lose in trying the 


How TO 


seed ceieetieeee 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing, This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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test and everything to gain. In short, let 

us all work together so that the Third 

Annual Contest may be one of the “red- 

letter” events in O. G. A. history. 
Instructions 

Full directions for preparing the plates 


were given in the February Gregg 


Writer, but we are repeating them in 
order that all those new subscribers whose 
subscriptions have been entered with the 
March number may have the information. 


Ruces or Contest 

1. All papers intended for entrance in the 
contest must be written in jet black ink. 

2. The material should be written in single- 
column style—that is, 24 inches by 7 inches. 

3. All papers must be mailed flat or rolled 
loosely and inclesed in heavy tubes, which will 
not be bent in the mails. 

4. All O. G. A. tests must be mailed to the 
Editor of the O. G. A. Department, 24 E. 28th 
Street, New York City. 

5. The usual fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company each test. 


Discussion or Rutes 


Please remember in preparing your test that 
jet black ink must be used. The ordinary blue- 
black ink is not suitable for reproduction pur- 
poses. We would advise the use of a rather 
fine pen with-the black ink. 

In order to publish as many of the winning 
plates as possible, we like to have the tests pre- 
pared in the single-column style referred to in 
Rule Two. There is just enough material in the 
test to cover this amount of space easily. 

Every little crease in the papers spoils them 
as far as reproduction is concerned, so in order 
to do vourself justice in the contest please ob- 
serve Rule Three carefully. 

Note the change of address given in Rule 
Four. Attention to this point will avoid delay 
in the delivery of your test, and will also insure 
its receipt by the editor without unnecessary 
handling. 

Rule five needs no special comment. The fee 
is a nominal one, charged to cover the cost of 
examining the paper. 


Tue Prizes 


To the writer whose paper we select for first 
place in the contest will be awarded a check 
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for $25; second prize will be a check for $15 
ind third prize a check for $5. 

There will be an Honorable Mention list, the 
length of which will be determined by the papers 
received. Each one on this list will receive an 
,utographed copy of the new edition of the 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, which will un- 
doubtedly be on the market by the time the 
prizes are awarded. 


SreciaL Awarps ro Treacuers 

First prize—to be awarded to the teacher 
sending in the largest club of papers in the con- 
test—will be a check for $15 and De Luxe 
copies of the new edition of the Gregg Shorthand 
Vanual and the Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, 
autographed by Mr. Gregg. Second prize (for 
the second largest club) will be a check for $10 
ind De Luxe copies of the new Gregg Short- 
hand Manual and Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, 
iutographed by Mr. Gregg. Third prize (for 
the third largest club) will be autographed De 
Luxe copies of the new Gregg Shorthand Manual 
ind Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. The books 
will be sent out just as soon as they are ready. 


Inquiry About the Rules 

We have already ‘received a number of 
letters about the contest. In one of them 
the teacher asked if papers written by 
former students would be accepted as 
part of his club, and whether or not mem- 
bers of the Order are eligible. The answer 
to both questions is “Yes.” It is very 
much more difficult to interest students 
who have left school than it is those who 
are still in the classroom, and therefore 
the teacher deserves all possible credit for 
sending in former students’ papers. 

Mr. Platt’s Notes 

It is with great pleasure that we print 
the O. G. A. test plate written by Mr. 
Charles T. Platt. The plate is written 
in a very clear and beautiful style. Mr. 
Platt is widely known as one of the lead- 
ing teachers of shorthand, and as the 
author of one of the best known short- 
hand text-books, the “Pitmanic Shorthand 
Instructor,” published by the American 
Book Company. In the past he has been 
actively interested in the various associa- 
tions, having been President of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
ind the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
\ssociation, as well as serving on many 
committees of various teachers’ organiza- 
tions. Some of the most valuable contrib- 
itions to shorthand literature have come 
from his pen. Many teachers will be more 
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than interested in the specimen—not 
merely because of its excellence but as 
showing the skill in writing the system 
attained by a distinguished teacher whose 
whole life has been devoted to the writing 
and teaching of a system based on entirely 
different principles. We feel sure that 
Mr. Platt’s specimen will be a source of 
encouragement to many other busy teachers 
who are studying the system. 


Illegible Signatures 


One of the stenographers in the office 
asked us if anything had ever been pub- 
lished about illegible signatures. Al- 
though there has always been a certain 
amount of trouble with reading names, 
we do not believe we have ever brought 
out the fact in the department. Very 
often all we have to guide us in making 
up the magazine list and filling in the 
certificates is a hurriedly-written, pen- 
cil signature. Under such circumstances, 
it is practically impossible to fill in every 
name correctly. Show your consideration 
for the stenographer who has to make out 
the long lists of membership each month 
by either typewriting your signature or 
writing it so plainly that it cannot pos- 
sibly be misread. You would not want 
your name on the certificate spelled incor- 
rectly. 

Two Names for Your Shorthand Address Book 


The two Gregg Shorthand writers whose 
names are given below have requested that 
we publish their names and addresses so 
that they may receive postal cards from 
other O. G. A. members: 

Miss Henrietta Gilberg, 32 W. 112th 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. W. T. Hammond, 72 East Antie- 
tam Street, Hagerstown, Md. 


° 


The Contest Material 


E ARE repeating the test which 
W is the basis of the contest. Read 


the instructions carefully and then 


send in your best shorthand transcript of 
the article. 


Get Away From the Crowd 


Robert Burdette, in a talk to young men, 
said: “Get away from the crowd for a while, 
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and think. Stand on one side and let the world man on a fishing excursion as you are on a 
run by, while you get acquainted with yourself Sunday-school picnic; if you are as good when 
and see what kind of a fellow you are. Ask you go to the city as you are at home; if, in 
yourself hard questions about yourself. Ascer- short, you are really the sort of man your father 
tain, from original sources, if you are really the hopes you are and your sweetheart believes you 
manner of man you say you are; and if you’ are. Get on intimate terms with yourself, my 
are always honest; if you always tell the square, boy, and, believe me, every time you come out 
perfect truth in business details; if your life is of one of those private interviews you will be a 
as good and upright at eleven o'clock at night stronger, better, purer man. Don’t forget this, 
as it is at noon; if you are as good a temperance and it will do you good.” 


aS 
V 


List of New Members 


A Ferol Chandler, Charleston, W. Va. Cecelia Grieninger, Marquette 


— : : . Helen M. Church, Chicago, III. Micl 
cage 5 Albertson, Nickerson, Wijjiam J. Clark. Nortn Adams, Henry Gross, Freeman, S. Dak. 


Joan Ande Medf Mass. 
Sigrid Anderson, Sau "Francisco, Helene Cohen, Des Moines, Lowa 2 
Cal, Ss @ncisco, Grace Colgiasier, Wes Moines, Ruth Hade, Fort Dodge, lowa 
Louise Anders ‘ . lowa_ Helen Hainer, Des Moines, lowa 
Margaret 5 a on egy pone. te. W. F. Conlin, Mt. Vernon, Ind F. Hildreth Hardy, Lowell, Mass 
ewe —s 5° Roy Consiame, Nickerson, Kans. Helen Harrison, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Arthur August, Newport News, Va E. Corinne Coomes, Utica, N. Y. Lillian Hauser, Nickerson, Kans. 
Winifred y coon Bg Becton’ om Grage Cornwall, San francisco, Cal. Anna WHaycock, Chicago, Ill. 
_— ’ ° ans Bessie Cottie, San Francisco, Cal. W. C. Hayes, Manchester, N. H 
B Bert Cranston, Nickerson, Kans. Margaret Hemstreet, Chicago, Ill 
ie Normau. Craven, Newport News, Ethel Herrmann, Des Moines, lowa 
Mary = Ballmann, New Bedford, Va Florence Herron, Marquette, Mich 
Ow ' Q Ss 
Edith Barker, Fort Dodge, lowa D ! A, % on Upee, <a. Cal 
Julliete Barieau, San Francisco, Raymond R. Hobbs, Kittery Depot, 
Ralph C. Day, Portland, Ore. Maine 


Cal, 
moo BS Barnard, North Adams, William R. Dean, Jr., Ottawa, (... R Hoffman Chicago, Ill. 


Kans. < o , » Moi 
Eulalia “Harth, Moundsville, W. Va George Desnazor, Newport News, ome ~~ Hoffman, Des Moines, 


Frank Battrell, Rushville, Ll. Va. 
monet W. Beeker, Kendallville, W. Dinwoodey, San Francisco, Cal. I 
nd. Margaret L. Divers, Chicago, Ill Mred Ir _ R pids. Mic! 
Edna Beienlein, Des Moines, lowa Edward L. Downey, Marquette, A | Taman, Big Rapide, Mk 
Owenietta E. Benner, Fhillipsburg, Mich, J 
N. J. Carl Drake, Big Rapids, Mich. > £ facies Moaterey, Cal 
Sister Mary Berchmans, Wichita, William Drake, Portland, Ore Ruth Te ——— y *- eae 1 ri al 
Kans. ; ; Jennie Durland, La Grange, Ill. Elsie M Tohnson, Astor, Fla 
ome Bernhard, San Francisco, * Wendell Johnson, Big Rapids, Mich 
Alm: renso Ss oO ‘al 
Faith Bigelow, Council Bluffs, lowa . : 5 lia organs P. ae Ps re an 
Katherine E Bird, Leominster Dewey Eder, Freeport, Ill. ee yee, 
Mass. M. Emma Eichelberger, Abington, K 
Ray C. Boak, Nickerson, Kans Pa. . , ’ 
Clera Bolesta, Seattle. Wash. Emeret C. Elliott, Kewanee, Il. Eunice Kamm, El Reno, Okla 
Abraham Bosman, Big Rapids, I eopold Eliwein, Freeman, 5 lak. Sophie Kaufman, Tucson, Ariz 
ich. Ossian Engstrom, Chicago, Il. Mary Keedy, Hagerstown, Md. 
Alfred Brandenburg, Lyons, Iowa Nellie Erskine, Big Rapids, Mich eatierune eliher, North Adams, 
Ruth Brandstrom, Minneapolis, Agnes Espel, Marquette, Mich. \ ra. Kell Wasl P D. c 
Minn. rg kK € A Em . : 
Jennings L. Brawley, Charleston, F Rict rd_ Kel tages ‘L. Nebe - 
’ Ww Vv e . ichare ellogg, York, Nebr. 
Ora Fales, St. Anthony, Idaho Teresa Kinney, Ves Moines, lowa 
Jean Serguace, Vancouver, B. C., Marie Knudson, Des Moines, Iowa 
Canada Ruth Kocher, Seattle, Wash. 


. a. 
Margaret Breen, Chillicothe, Ohio 
ildred Bremler, San Francisco, 
Cal. f Brother John Fidelis, Norfolk, Va. Marion Krumacher, Easton, Pa 


pas ner. .- Timber, Mont. Lura Fife, Nickerson, Kans 
ora Brogan, Montrose, Colo. ‘ ” wey : 
Rose iceman, Council Bluffs, lowa Mar aret Fleming, Providence, L he 
Russell M. Brown, Whitehall, N. Y > CR. = Oscar Lamb, Nickerson, Kans. 
Alice Bunting, Big Rapids, Mich. ~_ Pupeher, Eugene, ‘cx Alice Larson, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
V'asl Carry Larson, Seattle, Wash. 3 
Eva A. Larson, Hutchinson, Kans 
Ralph Cameron, Des Moines, Iowa G Ruth Latta, Des Moines, lowa 
Beulah Campbell, St. Anthony, ‘ Lillian Laudan, Portland, Ore. 
Idaho Dorothy Galloway, Vancouver, B. Belinda Lavold, Big Timber, Mont 
Bertha M. Campbell, Charleston, C., Canada Sara B. Layn, Big Rapids, Mic! 
. Va. E. Gertrude Gatewood, Charleston, Effie Lawrence, Farmington, Mo. 
John D. Canedy, North Adams, W. Va. Bertha Lebowitz, Chicago, Ill 
r Mass. Susette Gay, Des Moines, Iowa Daisy E. Leonard, Portland, Ore 
U. Isabella Cargile, Charleston, Elsie Gelbaugh, Rochester, Ind Leona Le Rosen, Fort Smith, Ark 
a a Robert P. Gerholtz, Big Rapids, Agnes Licher, Muncie, Ind 
Margaret Carmody, Princeton, Mich. : Bernard H. Ligrow, Big Rapids 
inn. ; Vivian M. Gessner, Hartford, Wis Mich 
R. D. Carrell, Portland, Ore. Mildred C. Graham, Freeport, Ill. Brother Liguori, Newport News 
Theresa Cesarotte, Chicago, Ill Beatrice Greenspahn, Chicago, Ill Va é 
Elizabeth Chambers, Des Moines, Gladys Greenway, Jefferson City, Elbert Linn, Des Moines, Iowa 
Iowa Mo Max Lopinsky, Charleston. W. Va 
George Chambers, Des Moines, Mrs. Annie S. Greenwood, Valley Lily Lorenson, Seattle, Wash. 
lowa City, N. Dak Hilda Luedeking, Freeport, Tl 


c Leonard Fox, Seattle, 
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Madigan, Marquette, Mich 
Morgan, Col 

Princeton, Minn 
North Adams, 


Ramsey, 
Rathbun, 


Henry 


Rose 


Eugene 
a Maris, ort 
Mattson, 
Maxwell, 


arolina 


N E. F 
Hazel Merriman, Big Rapids, Mich. Lillian 
Olga Merta, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Olive Millen, Beatrice, Nebr B. Rice, 
Joan R. Mokray, Passaic, N. | Robert Richards, 
Dorothy Monk, Fort Dodge, Iowa Elsa Ricks, 
lessie Moore, Moundsville, W. Va. Clarence ] 
Stephanie McArron, San F 


Rein, 


rancisco, 
Ca Henrietta 

Violet MclIiwaith, San Francisco, lowa 
Ca 

Helen McKenna, Leominster, Mass 

Lena McMurren, Portland, Ore 

Grace McVey, Washington, D. ¢ 


Muller. Council Bluffs, lowa 
Margaret M 


N Anna H 


Myrtle Nelson, Princeton, Minn 
Robert I Newton, Leominster, 
Mass 
Nicholas, 
Novicka, 


Tames Oakley, Newport 


Phoebe 


lowa 
Pa M. Shaw, 


Des Moines, 
Johnstown, 
News, Va 
Justina 
ra) - 
Irene Olsen, Big Rapids, Mic! 
P Grace Sinclair, 
Maude Farsons, San Francisco, Cal. 
Edith Passage, Seattle, Wash 
M. B. Patrick, Seattle. Wash 
Pearl M. Patterson, Chicago, Il. 
Lulu Peiffer, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Ida Peterson, Big Rapids, Mict 
Clarence Peterson, Chicago, Il 
Nanny Peterson, San Diego, Cal 
Lillian Petterson, Chicago, Il 
Alice Picco, Seattle, Wash 
Gail Plyley, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Wilma Porter, Walla Walla. Wash 
Olive D. Preston, Detroit, Mich 


Venda FE 
Conn. 
Margaret 


Reatrice Somer 


Emma Stainer, 
Matilda 
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Pierre, 
Beatrice, 
Marian Reddington, Charleston, W 


a. 
W. H. Reeves, Stuttgart, Ark 
Reilly, Seattle, Wash ry 
Chicago, I. 
fee F. Rice, North Adams, Mass 


Ross, 


Florence Rufer, Fort Dodge, lowa 
Luella Rumsey, Des Moines, lowa u 


ans. 
Edna Shrader, Charlestqn. W. Va 
B. Blaine Siegel. Pettisville, Ohio 
Easton. Pa Al 
W. Sinton. Portland, Ore 
Siskey, : 


Smetacek 
Bessie G. Smith, Wilmington, 

Helen Smith. Des Moines. Iowa 
Marie G. Smith, Charleston, W. Va 
Chillicothe, Ohio 

Regina Stafford, Marquette. Mich 

Pierre, S. Mak 

Stark, Nickerson, Y 
Thekla Stephan, Fort Dodge, Towa 
Howard Stephen, Big Rapids, Mich 
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Claude Stevens, Des Moines, lowa 
Charles Stewart, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Mildred H. Stocking, Shelton, Conn 
Jake Strohl, Nickerson, Kans 
Logan J]. Strong, Bessemer, Mich 
Nethel Swedin, San Diego, Cal. 


S. Dak. 
Nebr. 


Ore 
News, 


Taw, Portland, 
Todd, Newport 


Herman 
George W. 


Chicago, Ii. Va 
Beatrice, 
Chicago, Ill 
. San 
Faaecis ©. Ross, Des Moines, lowa 
Rowley, 


Nebr lomkinson, San Francisco, Cal 
Trent, Chicago, Ill. 

Tribble, Charleston, W. Va. 
Trimble, Big Rapids, Mich 


Ella 
Estella 
Groda 
Ray D 
‘ e Tucker, Ewin lil. 

Marion S. Tuttle, Kent, Conn 
Ethel Tyer, Des Moines, Iowa 


Diego, Cal 


Des Moines, 


Ullrich, La Grange, Il. 
Underwood, Chicago, Ill 


Helen 
lrer . 


Scanlan, Chicago, Ill 

Schlecht, Lyons, lowa v 
Agnes Schneider, St. Peter, Minn 
H. Guy Seely, Nickerson, Kans 
Miss A. V. Sengelen, Passaic, N. ] 
Sylvia Sewell, Chicago, Il. 

Seattle. Ww 
Monita Shearer, Vicksburg. Miss 
Marian Shirk, 


Albert Vieg, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Edna M. Voitle, Moundsville, W.Va 
Wash 

Lapear! Waggoner, Chicago, Il. 
Gurli Wall, hicago, It. 

Miss A. C. Wallace, New Rochelle, 


Nickerson, 


N . 
Laura Waltex, Easton, Pa 
W. Wassmann, Chicago, Il. 
Edith M. Weeks, Marquette, Mich. 
Garneta Whiting. Des Moines, Iowa 
Perry we Williams, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 
Louise Williamson, Medford, Ore. 
Celia oare, Chicago, 
Archie Woodrow, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Icel Woodruff, Des Moines, Iowa 
Louvella Works, Minneapolis, Minn 


New Milford, 
Chicago, I! 
Del 


Kans 
Alfrieda C 
Mass. 


Young, North Adams, 


oO°o 


Big Demand for Efficient Stenographers 


from the large munition factories, pros- 
perity is general, and the demand for 
stenographers is felt in all lines of busi- 


HE Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Pub- 
lic Ledger, under the startling 
heading “Stenographer Is Queen of 

Widespread Trade Boom” writes of the 
great demand for stenographers in that 
city. 

The stenographer is queen, not in jest, or he- 
cause of her regal array, but in fact. A crisis 
has been reached in the affairs of business men, 
and the symbol of the crucial moment is the 
little lady that taps the typewriter. She is the 
dictator in the peculiar situation that has 
sprung up as a result of the Wuropean war. 

“The demand for stenograp who know 
where to put a period and 0 spell ‘Mr.’ 
is 50% greater than we ca ly,” report a 
number of business colleges typewriter ex- 
changes. 

One of the department heads of a large 
Philadelphia business college, the name of 
which is not given in the article referred 
to, is responsible for the statement that 
only once before—in 1910—has there been 
such a heavy demand for stenographers. 
While some of the calls, of course, come 


ness. Nor is this true of Philadelphia 
alone. Similar reports are coming in from 
many other sections of the country. 

The employment department of the 
Remington Typewriter Company has is 
sued a statement in regard to the great 
demand which now exists for stenographic 
help. Whereas a year ago it was a diffi- 
cult matter to find positions for all the 
competent stenographers looking for 
work, these conditions are now exactly re- 
versed. It is practically impossible, ac- 
cording to Mr. A. A. Fraser, manager .of 
the New York office of the Remington 
company, to find stenographers for all the 
positions. Mr. Fraser points out that this 
is the best evidence of the arrival of better 
business conditions, as there is no more 
certain barometer of trade than the de- 
mand for stenographers. 
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HE wonderful records made by young 

writers within the past few years 

have been a source of encourage- 
ment to students in schools all over the 
country. It is not so many years ago when 
it was a generally accepted fact that ex- 
pert stenographic and reporting work, 
either court or convention reporting, could 
be done only by writers who had been in 
the business for a long time. The experi- 
ences of the experts of that period seem 
to bear out the popular belief that short- 
hand speed and long experience are synon- 
ymous. No matter how much a student 
liked shorthand, no matter what good rec- 
ords he made in school, there was little 
encouragement for him to try for the high- 
est places in the profession. After hear- 
ing the stories of the struggles of the men 
who held these well paid positions, the 
student’s comment was of necessity, “If I 
work and practice diligently for ten years, 
I may hope to get somewhere in short- 
hand.” But ten years is a long time to a 
young person under twenty, and it is not 
surprising that these young people felt 
that the goal was too far away. To-day, 
all that is changed. 





The Era of the Young Stenographic Expert 


The opening of the last session of Con- 
gress was an impressive occasion. The re- 
vival of the custom of the President's ap- 
pearing personally to read his message to 
Congress attracted country-wide attention. 
Many photographs were taken of the 
opening day, and these photographs have 
been reproduced in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Not the least impressive figure in 
that impressive scene, however, is the 
young man who is sitting with the veteran 
reporters of Congress at the table just 
below the Speaker's stand. Mr. Charles : 
L. Swem, President Wilson’s personal : 
stenographer, is undoubtedly the most fa- 
mous shorthand writer in the United States 
to-day. it is significant that Mr. 

Swem is a man, only twenty years 
of age at th inning of the President's 
administration. 

When the announcement of the results 
of the Miner Medal Contest was made 
public, no one realized how far-reaching 
these results were destined to be, least of 
all, the young writers who thus defeated 
experienced reporters in open contest on 
their own field. At that time it was gen- 
erally conceded that the number of ex- 
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perts who could enter this contest was nec- 
essarily limited by thre ten-year stipulation. 
In December, 1915, only five years later, 
eleven writers of less than ten years’ ex- 
perience qualified in the contest held in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation, at rates of 125 
words a minute or better. Six of these 
writers qualified on the 200-word testi- 
mony, and four on the 175-word solid 
matter test. 

This is emphatically the era of the 
young expert in the stenographic field. 
The young people who take up shorthand 
to-day should feel much encouraged by 
this fact. It is now definitely established 
that it is a question of right practice rather 
than of much practice. Intensive methods, 
a right foundation, and the personal quali- 
ties which make for success in any line are 
producing results that were formerly se- 
cured only after many years of unremit- 
ting toil. 

Determination, persistence, unswerving 
ambition, are just as essential as they ever 
were, but fortunately the period of prepa- 
ration for the big places in the steno- 


graphic field has been considerably cur- 


tailed. The young writer, whose eyes are 
fixed on the expert’s goal, and who will 
not be satisfied with anything less than an 
expert’s record, may count on reaching 
that goal in a length of time limited by 
himself rather than by the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the task which he has under- 


taken. oOo 
E. N. Miner Is Back! 


FTER hibernating in California for 
A about three years, Mr. Enoch N. 
Miner is back in New York. In 
partnership with Mr. A. R. Bailey, he has 


started a new magazine called the Short- 


hand Reporters’ World. 

In the first number he has this para- 
graph: 

Yes, Miner's back—stronger, thank God, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, than when 
he went away—and better prepared (again 
thank God!) to give and to take—in putting the 
Shorthond Reporters’ World squarely on its 
feet, and in fighting for the very best interests 
of the professicn—than he was thirtv vears ago, 
when, in 1885. he launched the Phonographic 
World upon the then no less troubled sea of 
shorthand and typewriting. 
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No one but Miner could pen that para- 
graph. His characteristics are all there! 
Evidently the spiritual side of him is up- 
permost at this moment. Scattered through 
the pages of the first number of the Short- 
hand Reporters’ World there are such lofty 
sentiments as: ; 

Many of us never learn what little people we 
really are until we begin to measure up with 
God. 

Here and there, however, are items 
which encourage the belief that Miner has 
not gone to the good so completely that the 
old-time sting has been taken out of his 
pen. Here, for instance, is a reference to 
his old friend, J. N. Kimball: 

Sing I and mine—tmyself and my! Sing me 
and myself—mine and 1! Myself and me—mine, 
I and my! Mine, me and myself—I—I—I! 

Kimball's Magazine for October, 1915. Very 
Slightly Condensed. 

That has the effectiveness of a high ex- 
plosive shell. Mr. Kimball has been in- 
clined to pride himself on his ability to 
roast others in a subtle, indirect way, but 
even in his best days he never succeeded 
in achieving such a masterpiece of com- 
bined brevity and effectiveness as the 
above. 

Yes, Miner’s back, and there is a new 
tang to the shorthand atmosphere. While 
proclaiming independence, Mr. Miner has 
been a Pitmanic writer for thirty-five 
years, and, consciously or unconsciously, 
his leanings have always seemed to be in 
that direction. We believe he intends to 
be fair—anyway, he has the “journalistic 
instinct,” and the practical sense of recog- 
nize that nowadays the field for a short- 
hand journal appealing exclusively to Pit- 
manic writers is extremely limited. 

Here’s wishing him success and that the 
spiritual impulses may long prevail——with 
a modicum of the other kind to give zest 
to his new magazine. 


oO° 


Brevities 


Through the courtesy of Sergeant Ma- 
jor C. 8S. Moore, Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
we have received an interestine booklet 
which tells of the work done in their 
Coast Artillery School in the Department 
of Enlisted Specialists. The number of 
students in this school is limited, and ad- 
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mission is secured by competitive exami- 
nation. The students are enlisted men, 
designated by the Secretary of War, or 
the Chief of Coast Artillery. The clerical 
course is of twelve months’ duration, and 
the curriculum includes Gregg Shorthand, 
Rational Typewriting, English grammar, 


spelling, and penmanship. Among the 
regularly adopted text-books are: The 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, Hints and 


Helps for the Shorthand Student, Gregg 
Speed Practice, Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course, The Gregg Reporter, Rational 
Typewriting, Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers and Words. The men in these 
classes are all subscribers to the Gregg 
Writer, and are working for the Gregg 
Writer certificates. 
» . 4 

The Chicago Herald’s Stenographer 
Popularity Contest is creating consider- 
able interest among the stenographic pro- 
fession in the Windy City. Among the 
entries is Miss Blanche Boring, who is 
well known to the readers of this maga- 
zine. The Herald says of Miss Boring 
that she is one of the best and most ex- 
pert stenographers in Chicago. It com- 
ments on the fact that she has made high 
records in a number of shorthand con- 
tests, and that during the year 1915 she 
was president of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of Chicago. 

a 

The school organ of the Beacom Busi- 
ness Colleges of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Salisbury, Maryland, is fittingly 
called “Beacom Echoes.” The copy of 
the December issue has recently come to 
our desk. The leading article is entitled, 
“The Progress of Gregg Shorthand.” 
Gregg Shorthand has been used in the 
Beacom schools since their organization. 
The employment department record for 
1915, published in the issue, offers a con- 
crete evidence of the far-reaching influ- 
ence and the success of these schools. 

* * #* 

A teachers’ course is being conducted 
under the auspices of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association for the teachers of 
Boston and vicinity. This course consists 
of forty hours’ work on the principles of 
Gregg Shorthand, and methods of teach- 
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ing. The theory class is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Albert D. Mack, Principal of 
the Lowell, Massachusetts, High School. 
The lectures on methods are given by Mr. 
Wallace W. Renshaw, Assistant Manager 
of the New York office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Among the subjects 
which have been handled by Mr. Renshaw 
are “Text-books and Materials,” “Home 
Work,” “The Recitation,” “Teaching the 
Rules,” “Shorthand Penmanship,” ‘Cor- 
recting Papers,’ “Reading Practice.” 
Over forty teachers are availing them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

* 7 7. 


A recent issue of the Los Angeles Ex- 
press contains a feature story carrying the 
heading, “Shorthand? Easy; Woman Can 
Write, Read It Backward.” The article 
is illustrated by a photograph of Miss 
Jewel Hilkert and her notebook, and the 
story tells how Miss Hilkert learned this 
unusual stenographic feat just because 
she wanted to do something different with 
shorthand. With the help of a mirror, 
the writer, or, according to the newspaper, 
“any stenographer who writes her sys- 
read the notes thus written. 


tem” may 

Miss Hilkert has many friends among 
the readers of the Gregg Writer. She 
was formerly a teacher in the Drake 


Schools in New York City and Newark, 
and later an employee in the New York 
office of the Gregg Publishing Company. 
Her present position is that of principal 


of the shorthand department in the 
Isaacs-Woodbury Business College, Los 
Angeles. 


* * . 


The students in the advanced shorthand 
classes of the Galesburg, Illinois, High 
School are taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to obtain real stenographic ex- 
perience. Miss Nellie C. Collins, princi- 
pal of the shorthand department, has al- 
ways been alert to seize every possible 
chance offered by the various activities of 
the school to make her students a vital 
part of the school life. One of the new 
features recently introduced in the high 
school program is a Wednesday morning 
lecture by a local business or professional 
man. These talks are reported by Miss 
Collins’ advanced shorthand classes, and 
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the report is printed in the school paper, 
The Budget. This is a splendid lesson in 
co-operation and school service, as well 
as splendid training along stenographic 
lines. 

* * * 

The Boston Transcript for January 19, 
1916, contains an article under the cap- 
tion “World’s Record by Boston Boy.” 
The article features the records made by 
Joseph M. Shaffer in the shorthand speed 
contests held in Chicago in December, un- 
der the auspices of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation. Mr. Shaffer is a graduate of 
the East Boston High School, and his 
world’s accuracy record is naturally a 
source of great pride to his many friends 
in Boston and vicinity. 

a6 ® 
The February issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal contains an article entitled, 
“The Stenographer Plus” from the pen 
of Harry C. Spillman, who is better 
known to the readers of this magazine as 
an inspirational convention and banquet 
speaker than as a writer. Mr. Spillman’s 
article has attracted much attention, and 
has been widely advertised by the editors 
of the magazine in which it appears. It 
gives the highly valued employer's stand- 
point as seen through the eyes of a man 
who has been for years in positions which 
have given him the best possible oppor- 
tunity to see stenographers’ work from 
every point of view. The Gregg Writer 
hopes in an early issue to present all or 
part of Mr. Spillman’s article in a short- 
hand plate, thus giving it to its readers 
through the medium in which it undoubt- 
edly first saw the light, for the popular 
school manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Company has been a writer of 
Gregg Shorthand for many years, and was 
formerly a teacher of the system. 

eo-a t@ 


The Y. W. C. A. of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is keeping in step with the times 
by organizing a young women’s efficiency 
club. This club has formed classes in 
advertising, salesmanship, typewriting 
speed, stenographic speed, parliamentary 
law, office systems and methods, English 
grammar, and spelling. Each division is 
conducted by a professional leader, and 
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questions and free discussions of the busi- 
ness problems of young women are en- 
couraged. The association aims to keep 
in touch with the business problems of 
the community through this federation of 
efficiency classes. It is a commendable 
plan and should have a far-reaching in- 


fluence. 
* * * 


A recent issue of the Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, Daily Telegram, comments on the 
practical lesson in thrift inculeated by Mr. 
D. L. Hunt, of Hunt's Business College, of 
that city. Instead of following out the 
usual custom of giving a Thanksgiving 
party to the students of the school, Mr. 
Hunt presented each of them with one 
dollar as a start toward a savings account 
in the Eau Claire National Bank. On the 
Monday afternoon preceding Thanksgiv- 
ing, the student body marched to the bank- 
ing institution and made their deposits. 
This march created no little interest among 
the citizens of Eau Claire, who heartily 
approve of this plan. Camera artists were 
on hand and numerous pictures were taken 
of the march and of the line of young 
people at the bank making their deposits. 
These pictures will be shown later in dif- 
ferent moving picture houses all over the 
country, and will no doubt result in the 
spreading of this unique method of en- 
couraging juvenile thrift. 

* * * 


If there are any readers of this maga- 
zine who are not on the mailing list of 
Remington Notes, we suggest that they 
send their requests to the Remington Type- 
writer Company, 327 Broadway, New 
York, in time to receive a copy of the 
January number. It is an unusually at- 
tractive issue, with a short story as a 
leading feature, followed by articles on 
“Accuracy in Typewriting,” “Every Ar- 
row Means Three Seconds Saved,” “The 
Winner of the Novice Championship,” and 
the ever-helpful “Practical Points- for 
Typists.” 

* . ” 

The contest that is now open in the O. 
G. A. Department is your opportunity to 
see what you can do. Send in your test 
immediately. 
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G. S. F. Examination 


HE Board of Examiners of the 

Gregg Shorthand Federation an- 

nounce the next examinations for 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers Certificates 
and for Gregg Shorthand Speed Certifi- 
cates to be held in New York City during 
Easter week. This time has been set for 
the convenience of teachers who will be 
in New York to attend the meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, April 20, 21 and 22. 

The day and hour have not been defi- 
nitely decided, but the examinations will 
probably be held in the offices of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, 77 Madison Avenue 
at 28th Street, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 22, at two o’clock. Candidates will 
be notified in ample time. 

As this will probably be the only ex- 
amination held in New York or vicinity 
before next Thanksgiving, it is important 


that teachers in the East desiring to ac- 
quire these valuable credentials should 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Examinations for the Federation Teach- 
ers Certificates and the Federation Speed 
Certificates are given in any city from 
which there are sufficient applications to 
justify it. These examinations are never 
given by correspondence. Teachers and 
writers of Gregg Shorthand who appre- 
ciate the value of these certificates—which 
are the highest granted to Gregg teachers 
and writers—and who desire to possess 
them, should lose no time in asking for 
information. 

Folder giving full particulars concern- 
ing conditions of extrance to these exami- 
nations may be had upon application to 
Walter E. Ingersoll, Secretary of the 
Board of Examiners of the Gregg Short- 
hand Federation, 77 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 


oO°o 


The Value of Shorthand to the University Student 


R. GILES L. COURTNEY and 
M Mr. A. M. Hurwitz, students at 

the University of New York, New 
York City, write of the value of shorthand 
in their university work: 

“We have found Gregg Shorthand indis- 
pensable in the lecture hall. Recently a 
professor who was delivering a very im- 
portant lecture on the “Theory of Account- 
ing’ was interrupted by students request- 
ing him to speak more slowly. He imme- 
diately replied, ‘You are not expected to 
get this down in longhand.’ 

“A student may handle this in two ways. 
He must either take the lecture verbatim 
or make selections here and there which, 
with interlineations or explanations, may 
often be misconstrued when writing up the 
notes at a later date. Many instances of 
the value of shorthand have occurred in 
connection with our college courses and we 
firmly believe that every one who antici- 
pates taking a college course, whether it be 
scientific, classical or commercial, will 
eventually include shorthand as an essential 


part of the high school or other prepara- 
tory school curriculum. 

“We have frequently heard expressions 
of regret from many of our classmates 
that they were not far-sighted enough to 
have acquired shorthand before entering on 
their university career. When we look 
back on the hours spent studying shorthand, 
we certainly consider them profitably 
spent.” 

It is a matter of keen regret, not only to 
college and university students but to many 
teachers, professional and business men 
and women, that they did not acquire a 
knowledge of shorthand as part of their 
early education. 


 y . -——> ~ Longfellow. 
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Information About the Order of Artistic Typists 


HOW TO BECOME % 

MEMBER OF THE O. 
T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of type- 
writing who have not yet 
attained a speed of forty 
words per minute, and who 
are being trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 

Senior Membership: Open 
to all who are interested 
in producing practical, ar- 
tistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 
and who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior test for the current month will be found. 
Each part of it should be typed on separate 
sheets of paper, using your best judgment on 














the arrangement, display, etc., and mailed to 


this office flat. Tests may be practiced as often 
as desired but only one specimen should be 
sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publica- 
tion. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists will be mailed. 

Adopt the Salutation 

Some time ago one of the most popular 
salutations used in greeting between people 
was “Are you a Mason?” So popular did 
it become that it found itself dramatized ! 
Have you noticed that salutations usually 
take the interrogative form? Some other 
greetings that come to mind illustrative 
of this are “How is business?” “How is 
your health?” “Wie Gehts?” “How do 
you do?”, ete. Now the salutation that 
we wish to become most common among 
typists is “Are you an artistic typist?” 
With the opportunity of becoming one, we 


want the negatives to this query to show 
a constant diminution, at least among 
the readers of this magazine. We want 
the question asked and repeated until it 
can be answered in the affirmative by every 
one of our readers, for there is no reason 
why each of us should not strive to reach 
the highest efficiency in our vocation, and 
the attainment of membership in the Order 
of Artistic Typists is your guarantee. 
Why They Fail 

It is commendable, indeed, to see the 
number who have interested themselves in 
becoming members, but it is surprising to 
see the number of people who cannot sit 
down to a rather simple piece of work 
and take the patience and pains to turn 
it out artistically, perfect in typography, 
orthography, and arrangement; a first- 
class document in which there cannot be 
ground for serious criticism. Do you think 
you can do it? You never can tell until 
you try. The reason so many fail is be- 
cause they are chained to careless habits, 
and they have been forging these links for 
years or months, as the case may be, and 
habits cannot be put aside in a moment. 
They assert themselves without even say- 
ing “By your leave” just when you least 
expect or want them. That is the reason 
why papers that are imperfect come to us. 
The writers make an error which may be 
trivial enough in itself; it may not cost 
them their position in business, but they 
have ceased being particular about their 
work, and they make a poor effort at cor- 
recting the error, or else send it along 
with a silent prayer that the examiner will 
not see it. They have not the patience to 
do the work as an artist does it, and con- 
sequently they are strangers to the glow 
of satisfaction that comes to the one who 
has conquered. “By this mail, I am send- 
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ing you a specimen for your typewriting 
exhibit, being a copy of an annual school 
report. I have enjoyed doing this, and 
hope it may receive favorable considera- 
tion.” This is the burden of most of the 
letters coming to us when a difficult piece 
of work has been mastered, Try yourself 
out and see what you can do. 


Some Pointers About Billing 


The point that stands out most promi- 
nently as a result of last month’s Senior 
test, is that there are ever so many good 
industrious typists who have to learn sev- 
eral things about typing bills. First, it is 
not good usage, except in special lines 
of business to retain fractions in writing 
a bill. The total should never be ex- 
pressed in a fraction. The custom is to 
change a fraction of one-half or more to 
another cent. In the items of a bill, most 
business houses give and take; or, I should 
say, take and give; they take the first frac- 
tion, and allow the customer the next, they 
get the next one, the customer the next, 
and so on. 

Where the bill calls for a number of 
pieces, or bolts of cloth, and the number 
of yards in each piece is to appear, the 
numbers should follow each other horizon- 
tally across the page in one or two lines, 
and they should be totaled. Some of the 
papers had the number of yards in the 
pieces down vertically, and some even mul- 
tiplied each piece by the price, doing six 
or seven times more multiplication than 
was necessary. 

One of the principal items in a bill is 
the terms. Omitting this item is like carv- 
ing a statue and leaving off one of the 
limbs. Right here it is necessary to cau- 
tion the readers of this department that 
the editor is familiar with the well-known 
deficiencies of the Venus de Milo. 

When a letter is written ordering cer- 
tain goods, the best form is to display the 
items ordered on separate lines. This 
renders it less probable that any item will 
be overlooked, and it improves the general 
appearance of the letter. 

Junior tests should be consistent in ar- 
rangement. Similar exercises of words or 
sentences should have a similar arrange- 
ment. The papers should not have a 
crowded appearance. 


All tests should be done on paper 
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84x11 inches, and should be mailed flat. 
If you send your work of art through the 
mail and it reaches us in a bedraggled 
condition, it cannot be accepted. Place 
it between stiff cardboards and it will be 
delivered to us without creases and in 
just the condition it left your hands. 
The O. A. T. Pin 

The illustration, which was made from 
the drawing, gives but a faint idea of the 
beauty of the O. A. T. pin, but it shows 


the design and the size. These 
pins will be ready for dis- 
tribution in about two 





weeks, and the prices are 50c 
for the gold- filled, dull Ro- 
man gold fin- ish, guaranteed 
for 20 years; sterling silver, 40c; bronze, 
25c. All the have patent safety 
catches which make it practically impossi- 
ble for them to become unfastened acci 
dentally. Send orders direct to the secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll, 24 E. 28th 
Street, New York City. Both Juniors and 
Seniors are entitled to wear these pins. 
Local Orders of the O. A. T. 

Schools are beginning to write in to 
us now asking about the establishment of 
Local Orders of the O. A. T. The Order 
of Gregg Artists have a great number of 
Local Orders in which the members as- 
semble for the purpose of improving 
their knowledge and ability in short- 
hand, and they have their social gather- 
ings which bring together people of the 
same interest. We are looking forward to 
the organization of Local Orders in 
the schools and colleges where typewrit- 
ing is taught, and we feel that such 
Orders will be the most potent influence 
in accomplishing the object of our Order, 
the raising of typewriting standards. A 
plan of organization that suggests itself 
is as follows: Wherever several persons 
in the same town, city, or school have 
succeeded in becoming members of the 
Order, they may write in to this office 
stating that they are desirous of forming 
a Local Order. We will put them in touch 
with others, or give them any assistance 
they need. Officers can be chosen, pins 
obtained, and a satisfactory constitution 
and set of by-laws drawn up. 

Right here is where you have a chance 
to show how you can organize. Sit down 


pins 
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now and draw up a short constitution that 
you think will be suitable for such an or- 
ganization. Send it along to us. If 
your constitution and by-laws contains 
one unique idea of merit, we shall be glad 
to send you a copy of Hawthorne’s The 
Great Stone Face printed in Gregg Short- 
hand, or to those who do not desire this, 
we will send Punctuation Simplified. 
Remember that to win one of these prizes 
your plan need have only one unique idea 


of merit. Junior Test 


Rational Typewriting, page 21, Fifth 
Lesson, Supplementary Exercise, No. 2. 
Page 22, Fifth Lesson, First Exercise. 
Page 24, Sixth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Page 34, Eleventh Lesson, Second Ex- 


ho i Senior Test 

Write the following letter: 

The Bates Machine Co., 1250 Broad 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Re Studs. Gen- 
tlemen: Answering your inquiry of the 


14th inst. in regard to 4x2 studs, we are 
pleased to state that we will ship 400 of 
these by freight to-day. We trust this will 
be satisfactory, and we thank you for the 


inquiry. Yours very truly, FG-RW. 
Tabulate the following information: 
During the month of November, 1914, 
and the same month, 1915, Vegetable oil 
was imported as follows: Chinese nut, 
1914, 683,100 gals. 1915, 578,000; value, 
1914, $212,692; 1915, $178,476; Cocoa 
Butter, 1914, 4,410 Ibs., value, $1,058; 
1915, 1,504 Ibs., value $697; cocoanut, 
1914, 4,480,880 lIbs., 1915, 1,800,701; 


value, 1914, $356,728; 1915, $90,161; 
cottonseed, 1,229,968 lbs., value, $62,761 
in 1914; linseed or flaxseed, 1914, 16,647, 
value, $7,578; 1915, 14,941 gals., value, 
$6,566; olive, 1914, 47,858 gals., value, 
$33,087 ; 1915, value $27,156, 37,297 gals. 


New Members of the Order 
The papers of the following have been 
accepted and they have been admitted to 
membership: 


Junior Drviston— 

Edward Miles, Carbondale, Tl. 
Marie Quirk, Hannibal, Mo. 
Esther Anderson, Hannibal, Mo. 
Julia O’Brien, Hannibal, Mo. 
Francis Langan, Hannibal, Mo. 
Viola Snyder, Hannibal, Mo. 
Margaret Kaup, Hannibal, Mo. 
Helen O'Donnell, Hannibal, Mo. 
Margaret Whealan, Hannibal, Mo. 
Katherine Kennedy, Hannibal, Mo. 
Angela Moore, Hannibal, Mo. 
Mary Higgins, Hannibal, Mo. 
Alice Greening, Hannibal, Mo. 
Marceline Murphy, Hannibal, Mo. 
Fay Harrison, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Zenith Knight, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Sarah Block, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Frances Scott, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Margaret L. Divers, Chicago, Ill. 
Otto J. Goeppinger, Chicago, Tl. 
Albert Kacena, Chicago, Ill. 

E.. Louise Hayne, Chicago, Ill. 
Mabel L. Anderson, Chicago, Ill. 
Lillian Doepp, Chicago, Il. 
Frances R. Gurley, Laconia, N. H. 
Fugene Taylor, Pensacola, Fla. 


Senior Division— 

Ernest Bedker, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Elsie M. Woods, Leominster, Mass. 
Herman Rydberg, Seattle, Wash. 

Ruth FE. Gloor, Rochester, N. Y. 


oO 


Traveling Typewriting Exhibits 


E ARE happy to acknowledge sev- 
W eral valuable additions to our , 


Traveling Typewriting Exhibits 
during the past month. The specimens are 
coming in slowly and one does not wonder 
at it when he sees how extremely painstak- 
ing they are. Teachers and pupils who 
submit work for inspection, knowing that 
it is to bear their names and the name of 
the school, and that it will be looked upon 
as the work of their school, are not satisfied 
with anything that is not perfect. And 
this is as it should be. However, we feel 
that many more teachers and pupils 
should be anxious to show what excellent 


work is done in the institution with 
which they are connected. Many of our 
expert operators who have entered the 
business office should be anxious to show 
that they have kept their standard of 
work high; that they have not deteri- 
orated; that they are capable of doing 
first-class, painstaking work. 

Some of those who are interested do 
not know how to begin. They would like 
to send in something but they do not know 
what character of document will be ac- 
ceptable. Any document in which you 
can show something above average ability 
will answer the purpose. A difficult bill, 
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THE A _B C MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAME YEAR AND WITH FORECAST FOR 1913. 





RESULTS OF OPFRATION IN 1912 COMPARED WITH FORECAST FOR THE 


























SUMMARY OF NET RESULTS 
Result Result Forecast Forecast 
Forecast 1912 1912 19 1913 
1912 Detail otals Detail Totale 
$ 185,000 00 Sales billed $ 176,214 00 $ 205,000 06 
166,809 00 Full cost of sales billed 163,448 00 184,000 00 
16,191 OO Profit over interest on capital 15,766 OO “Bl. 000 0 
Interest on capital stock 
6,000 00 included in costes 6,900 00 6,000 00 
$ 52,191 66 Total amount earned $ 18,766 06 t 37000 OO 
EXPENSES PEFORF DISTRIBUTION 
PRIMARY ELFMFNTS 
All labor: 
$ 49,356 00 Direct labor $ 49,230 66 $ 58,000 00 
17,403 00 Indirect labor 14,067 98 17,622 00 
750 Total labor in factory 63,298 64 5,600 © 
12,908 00 Managerial and office salaries 13,083 30 13,124 00 
- Total labor: distributed below . 76,381 94 $ 88,746 00 
586,000 0O All raw material 54,746 O1 61,000 00 
31,142 00 All other expense: distributed below 33,320 07 34,835 00 
£ , 309 Total cost of doing business $ Tes, Fe $ Tea, 
IMPORTANT FACTORS 
All fixed charges: 
Interest on capital used $ 7,430 00 $ 8,512 90 
Depreciation on equipment 2,971 00 3,516 00 
Taxes 450 00 600 00 
Ingurance 732 84 863 00 
$ 11,600 00 Total: dietributed below = re 11,583 64 £ 13,691 00 
All rent of land and buildings: 
Fixed charges: Interest $ 1,842 00 €£$ 1,892 00 
Depreciation 531 SO 558 00 
Taxes 400 00 700 00 
Ineurance 51 00 125 00 
Repairs 168 40 00 OO 
$ 32,983 00 Total: distributed below = ££ 8,998 90 ae? Ss. ep 
All power, heat and licht 
Pixed charges $ 291 84 ¢ 280 00 
Rent 188 86 203 00 
Labor & repaire 933 13 3960 00 
Fuel 4 water 1,350 59 1,494 00 
Oil supplies and miec 150 27 144 00 
Purchased licht 4 gas 360 88 273 00 
$ 3,333 00 Total: distributed below 3,275 59 $ 3,354 00 
FXPENSFS AFTER DISTRIBUTION 
FACTORY EXPENSES 
Materials & stock (purchase & care): 
Fixed charges $ 2,400 00 $ 3,000 00 
Rent $70 OO 630 00 
Power, heat 4 light 10 13 00 
Receiving 600 00 600 00 
Store room labor & expense 823 O05 872 00 
Purchasing 605 88 605 00 
Accounting 380 95 540 00 
$ 4,514 00 Total $ 5,390 44 $ 6,260 00 


Designed by Mary N. Perkins, Mansfield High School, Mansfield, Mass. 


a letter that owes much to its arrangement 
and display, a difficult tabulation; all these 
have possibilities to show that you can 
accomplish something that will mark you 
as being more than a mere automatic 
“key-puncher.” 


For the benefit of those who are waiting 
for an idea, we shall describe some of 
the specimens submitted. Better still, 
on this and the next page, you will find 
reproductions of two of the best speci- 
mens submitted. 
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Two other specimens are acknowl- 
edged from Mansfield, Mass., High 
School. One is by Miss Hazel Hodges 
who has typed a very difficult bill and an 
almost equally hard statement, and the 
other is by Miss Grace B. Forbes, who 
sends us a well-arranged outline of Eng- 
lish Literature. These two young ladies 
are under the instruction of Miss Grace 
M. Cassiday. More of the kind of work we 
have received from Mansfield High School 
will be welcome. 

One of the specimens that aroused our 
interest this month was the one that came 


CHART SHOWING MOVEMENT 


Five copies of rurchese order written by Purcheee Clerk. 


*B° Blue *c* 
Inspection Receiving 
To Stock L. Clk To receiving clk 


White "a" Pink 
Pur. order 


To vendor. 


. 
To Production Clk 
Send to &.L. Clk 
euch as should be 
ent. on S. L. 


On rec. of goode 
To Production Clik. 


On rec. of *C* 
Production Clk 
sends this to 
Inspector. 


| 


After Inep. to 
Pro. Clk and if 
necessary to 


S.L. Clk. Pro. clk. 





Designed by: 
Wary N. Perkine 
Wanefield High School 
Vanefield, Mase. 
Teacher: Grace M. Cassiday. 


OF COPIFS 


To Purchase Clk.——. Attach receiving report "C* to invoice. 
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ed. The work he sent in is a typewritten 
drawing of a Remington No. 10 type- 
writer done on the typewriter. Using only 
the keys that appear on the ordinary key- 
board, he has drawn a picture of the ma- 
chine in the proper perspective, and he 
shows every detail, the keyboard, ribbon 
mechanism, carriage, type basket, etc. 
His second specimen is a suggested de- 
sign for bound copies of the Gregg 
Writer. 

From Leech’s Actual Business College, 
Greensburg, Pa., we have received three 
specimens of work. The first is a care- 


$$ — ————= 


OF PURCHASE ORDERS. 


Buff *n* Manille *E* 
Dup of invoice 


Filed in folder *F* 


Fnt. on purchase 
record and indesz 
Filed i file. 


‘ Correspondence ineerted 
On receist of invoice: Invoice received, and 
If necessary change Inserted. 
quan. or price on *D* 
to agree. | 


| 





Liet 
on (duplicate) way bill. 








Send original of way 
bill and all invoices 
to Accounting Dep't. 


Send duplicate of way 
bill and "D* copy of 
invoices effeoting 
factory to Production 
Clerk. i 


Pro. Clk matches *B* 
and *D*. Starts clais 
if neceseary. Sende to 
S.L. Clk. Sends to 
Purchase Clk. 





Clr files “B® 
in folder °f*. 


P. Clk makes claia if 


Purchase 
neceseary. . 


and "D 











to us from far-away India. Mr. S. D. 
Sharma, Manager of the City Commercial 
School, Delhi, India, is our long-range 
correspondent. He read the article deal- 
ing with these exhibits in the November 
issue, which reached him on the 81st of 
December. He submitted two specimens 
of his work which reached us about the 
middle of February, and he pointedly 
asked if the time for getting the papers 
to this office when prizes are offered should 
not be extended for subscribers who live in 
India and similar places. We are glad 
to assure him that the time will be extend- 


fully typed and bound manuscript of 
notes of a lecture on a topic of law, the 
second is an abstract of title involving 
some exceedingly accurate work, neatly 
bound, and with an attractive design on 
the cover, and the third is a well-executed 
copy of specifications, with a good cover 
design. 

Another addition to the Exhibit came 
from Miss E. Florence Walton, Morse 
High School, Bath, Maine. About 
thirty-five papers were in this set, and 
they included invoices, legal forms, 
poetry, letters, and some of the conven- 
tional text-book material. 
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Typewritten Periodicals 


N THE September issue of this maga- 
zine we called attention to the mimeo- 
graphed publication of the students of 

the Astoria Business College, Astoria, 
Oregon, and we suggested that other 
schools emulate the worthy example. 
We are just in receipt of a very credit- 
able little magazine issued by the stu- 
dents of the High School, South Omaha, 
Nebraska. The cover is printed and it 
bears a cut of the school building. As 
we notice that among the subjects in the 


curriculum printing is taught, we sup- 
pose the magazine is wholly the product 
of this progressive school. 

In the contents we find many fine 
pieces of wisdom, and the numerous quo- 
tations from this magazine lead us to 
think that the Gregg Writer is read pretty 
thoroughly in Omaha. Mr. Grant A. 
Karns is the instructor of typewriting, 
and we wish to inform him that we are 
looking forward to No. 2 of the first 
volume. 


oO° 


March Transcribing Contest 


HE transcribing contests have 

| proved a popular feature in recent 

issues of the Gregg Writer, and a 

number of writers and teachers have 
asked that they be continued. 

The notes on which the March contest 
is based were written by Mr. Joseph M. 
Shaffer, the young man who made the 
marvelous accuracy record on the 175- 
word dictation in the contest held in Chi- 
cago during the latter part of December, 
1915, under the auspices of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation. The notes on that 
test were published, with a key, in the 
February magazine, so that our readers 
have had some opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with Mr. Shaffer's shorthand style. 

The transcribing plate is a reproduc- 
tion of notes on the opening portion of 
the speech made by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan on December 6, 1914, at Poli’s Thea- 
tre, Washington, D. C. Mr. Shaffer, of 
course, had no way of determining Dr. 
Jordan's exact rate of speaking, but he 
is under the impression that it was from 
185 to 150 words a minute. 

To start you off with this transcript, 
we will tell you that the first few out- 
lines are: “Mr. Chairman of the Peace 
Society.” 

Conditions 


The transcripts must be typewritten, on 
one sheet of paper approximately 84x11 
inches. 


The name and address must be type- 
written on the transcript, and must ap- 
pear also on the letter which accompanies 
it. 

A letter should accompany each tran- 
script, and in case of a tie, the composi- 
tion and arrangement of this letter will 
be considered in awarding the prize. 

All transcripts and communications in 
regard to this contest are to be addressed 
to Transcribing Contest Editor, Gregg 
Writer, 24 East 28th St., New York City. 


Prizes 


For the best transcript, a copy of the 
revised edition of the Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary. 

For the transcript securing second 
place, a copy of the recent publication, 
The Sign of the Four. 

For the transcript securing third place, 
a copy of Gregg Notes No. 1 and Gregg 
Dictation No. 1—the first sections of the 
new reporting series. 

For the ten transcripts ranking next, 
each a copy of a new reading book which 
will be published about April 1. 


Closing Date 


This contest will close May 15, and the 
announcement of the results will be pub- 


lished in the June Gregg Writer. 
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Mr. Shaffer’s Notes 


(See announcement of Transcribing Contest on opposite page.) 
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Style in Writing and How to Acquire It—III 


By John A. Morris, in the Gregg Shorthand Magazine 
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Co-operation in School and Office 


HE Palmer, Massachusetts, High 

I School is trying out an experiment, 
the result of which will be of in- 
terest to other schools which under similar 
conditions have been trying to solve the 
experience problem for the members of 
their shorthand classes. The following 
notice which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Palmer Journal is self-explanatory: 


The commercial department of the Palmer 
high school is desirous of trying an experiment 
which ought to appeal to the business men of 
the town. 

The department would be pleased to make 
arrangements with some of the business men 
whereby some of the pupils in this year’s gradu- 
ating class could be given some actual business 
experience. There are several in the class who 
are now able to go out into an office, take dicta 
tion and transcribe the same. The one fault 
common with all beginners when they enter an 
office is that they are extremely nervous and 
cannot, therefore, do themselves justice. The 
department feels that, if some such preliminary 
training in actual office work can be secured, it 
will mean much to the pupils. A pupil who can 
get under the guidance of a good business man 
for an hour or two a week will get valuable ex- 
perience. On the other hand, such a pupil in a 


render valuable assistance to 
the business man. He will more than be repaid 
for his time and trouble. In fact, the business 
man is the one who will be the greater gainer. 

There must be men in business who have some 
letters every week to be written. Possibly 
once or twice a week they would welcome an 
opportunity to take care of these by dictating 
them to someone sent to their place of business. 
The pupils would return to the high school and 
write up the letters and then deliver them to 
the business man. Already two pupils are do- 
ing some work of this nature. The services of 
these pupils will cost nothing. Arrangements 
can be made by getting in verbal or written 
communication with the school department. It 
is hoped that several will avail themselves of 
this opportunity at once. 


short time will 


This plan has been worked out in detail 
in several of the large cities, though in 
most cases the students have agreed to 
spend a definite length of time in the office, 
and they have been paid for their services. 
Conditions in smaller communities would 
not render the metropolitan plan feasible 
there, but the adaptation suggested by the 
school authorities in Palmer appeals to us 
as being an excellent one. 


oO° 


The Mental Obstacles to the Attainment of Speed 


(Continued from page 352.) 


writing—the great obstacle to speed as 
well as accuracy—the number of mental 
processes must be reduced to a minimum, 
and these processes must be made auto- 
matic as soon as possible. The essentials 
of the system must be carefully segregated 
from the non-essentials, and the fine points 
left for the amusement of the theorist 
and those who are specially gifted men- 
tally and manually. This is a function 
of the teacher. 

In the foregoing I have mentioned only 
some of the obstacles in the way of rapid 
writing. It is clear, however, that many 
of these obstacles will be presented in 
reading shorthand, but there is not enough 
time at my disposal to discuss these fea- 
tures. 

In closing, let me emphasize the point 
that in order to remove many of the ob- 
stacles mentioned, the teacher must sim- 


plify his methods of teaching. He must 
analyze the difficulties in individual cases, 
and work out a plan of prevention as well 
as of elimination of difficulties already 
discovered. In this, experience and con- 
stant study of his profession will come 
to his aid. 


CO° 
Teachers’ Certificates 


L. V. Beckham, Marinette, Wis. 
Edna May Brown, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Irene Fisher, Denver, Colo. 

Alice Veronica Loftus, Scottdale, Pa. 
Kleber Miller, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Howard M. Munford, Chicago, Ill. 
Martha Thompson, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Selma Ullmann, New York City. 

S. H. Varnado, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Robert Viergever, New Ulm, Minn. 
Jennie Whitacre, Franklin, Ohio 
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Phrase Writing as an Element of Speed 


OT long ago, a student wrote us: “I 
would like to get a list of phrases 
used by Mr. Gurtler, Mr. Swem, 
Miss Werning, Miss Tarr and other ex- 
pert writers. I am sure that it would be 
a great help to me in developing speed.” 

The last sentence is undoubtedly true 
with modifications—and it will interest 
our young phrasing enthusiast and many 
other ambitious writers of the system to 
know that such a list is now being com- 
piled and that it will be placed on the 
market within the next few months. But 
any collection of phrases, no matter how 
excellent, has its limitations as a means 
of speed development. It happens that 
just fifteen years ago this month, we pub- 
lished an editorial on phrasing. We felt 
that students needed this advice then, and 
we feel that they need it now. The maga- 
zine which contained the editorial has 
long been out of print, but this is what we 
said: 

Phrase writing is an art in itself. Rightly 
applied, it is a wonderful factor in promoting 
speed and even fluency in reading; but voung 
students generally overdo it. The efforts of some 
students at phrase writing remind us of our 
first experience with a bicycle. Our riding 
was not graceful, and the road was hard, very 
hard. But we hung on to the handle bars as if 
life depended on it. So it is with the young stu- 
dent when he becomes impressed with the idea 
that phrase writing is the open sesame to re- 
porting speed. He recklessly strings the words 
together without regard either to their relation- 
ship or the fitness of the shorthand characters. 
It may be that sad experience—as in the at- 
tempt at cycling already alluded to—may 
eventually correct erroneous methods; but that 
is a hard road to travel. 

Our advice to the student is: Try to under- 
stand what true phrase writing is; find out what 
kind of words naturally go together, both in 
speaking and writing, and what shorthand 
forms may be safely and usefully connected. 
This is, in itself, quite a program to follow out 
successfully. 

As a final suggestion: Do not strain after 
phrase writing; join only simple words at first, 
and augment your list as you gain manual dex- 
terity and experience. 

Every expert writer uses many phrases, 
of course. But it is a common fallacy 
among beginners that the expert is an ex- 
pert just because he uses many advanced 
short-cuts. We could cite instances of 
writers who have concentrated on phrasing 


at the expense of other phases of the 
work, and to whom phrasing has therefore 
been a handicap instead of a help. Th: 
reaching out after far-fetched phrases, the 
adoption of arbitrary outlines, should be 
condemned. An examination of the notes 
of experts will convince any writer that 
when working under pressure they do not 
use many long phrase-forms. The easy, 
natural, common phrases of two or three 
words, however, are written with the won- 
derful facility that comes from intense, 
long-continued practice. Unfortunately 
few young writers give such phrase-forms 
the attention they deserve. 


oOo 


Inspirational Lectures 


R. RUPERT P. SoRELLE, widely 
M known as the author of O fice 
Training for Stenographers and 
other successful commercial text-books, 
gave two interesting lectures before the 
shorthand students and invited guests at 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., New York, in 
January. The West Side Y. M. C. A. 
is said to have the largest attendance in 
its educational courses of any Y. M. C. A. 
in the country. These talks were inspira- 
tional as well as instructive and formed a 
part of the lecture course given by promi 
nent New York business men before the 
students of the educational department of 
the Association. 

Miss Salome L. Tarr then gave one of 
her brilliant blackboard demonstrations of 
high speed writing. The remarkable 
thing about Miss Tarr’s blackboard writ- 
ing was that she had not prepared for it, 
having come direct from her office work. 

The lecture and demonstration proved 
so interesting that Mr. SoRelle and Miss 
Tarr were invited to the Eastern District 
Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, where a large audi- 
ence greeted them February 7. Mr. So- 
Relle spoke on “Shorthand, a Stepping- 
Stone to Business Success.” Miss Tarr 
gave a wonderful demonstration of her 
ability in taking dictation in foreign lan 


guages. 
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Q's and Ass 


—_ by Alice M. Hunter, 24 E. 28th St.. New York City, pe unas 
all commumicanons relating to this department should be addressed 
to the questions in ths issue must be in our hands by April hed 


will be published in the May umber. 
SOc is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
a 


The Development of Professional Efficiency 


OSSIBLY there is no profession in 
P which there are greater opportuni- 
ties for improvement than the one to 
which you and I belong. Certainly there 
is no worker who has more chances for 
general and special training than the ste- 
nographer. Our readers are familiar with 
the careers of many stenographers who 
have taken advantage of these opportuni- 
ties, and who are to-day holding congenial 
and lucrative positions. The stories of 
many of these business and professional 
successes have been well told by Mr. In- 
gersoll in Shorthand, the Open Door to 
Opportunity. Every stenographer may 
have on his desk this concrete evidence of 
the possibilities of the work he is doing. 
There is one pitfall, however, into which 
the ambitious stenographer frequently 
falls. The allurements of attractive courses 
in subjects wholly disconnected with his 
profession are too strong for him. Not 
long ago we went to a small office in which 
only one stenographer is employed. The 
manager had told us that his stenographer 
had a great deal of leisure time, and we 
found her absorbed in a book. An inquiry 
developed the fact that she was spending 
all her spare time in studying French. 
Her ambition immediately aroused our in- 
terest and praise, but when in the course 
of our interview the manager had occasion 
to call the stenographer and dictate a brief 
letter to her, the results were far from 
satisfactory. It indicated that she was 
not a good stenographer. Her shorthand 
style was careless, and she could neither 
write nor read rapidly. Her work on the 
machine was slow, clumsy, and inaccurate. 
In the fine points which distinguish the 


expert stenographer from the mediocre, she 
was wholly wanting. The finished letter 
was poorly arranged and unattractive, and 
still this girl was putting in every spare 
moment studying French! 

Nor is this an isolated incident. Fre- 
quently we meet stenographers who are far 
from the expert stage, but who are spend- 
ing their time on foreign languages, mu- 
sic, art, subjects far removed from the 
work by which they are making a living— 
subjects which are splendid from a cul- 
tural standpoint, and which they would 
be wise to study if they had reached the 
expert professional stage, but which 
should certainly be postponed until that 
time. This is the day of specialists, and 
in stenography as in every other profes- 
sion, the worker cannot afford to branch 
out until he has mastered the use of the 
tools with which his special work is done. 

A few months ago we published in this 
department an account of a young lady 
who prepared for expert stenographic 
work while holding a position in which she 
had much leisure time. This preparation 
was carried on according to a plan which 
she worked out, and so effective was her 
course that when an opportunity came for 
an $1,800 position she was able to meet 
the requirements, and she has held the 
place ever since. The brief account which 
we gave of her experience attracted a great 
deal of attention, and the inquiry con- 
tained in the following question is only 
one of many we have received: 

17. In a recent issue of the Gregg Writer 
I saw the subject discussed as to whether a 
position with good pay and plenty of spare 


time or the reverse was the best for an ambi- 
tious stenographer to hold. The discussion of 
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a plan for outside study impressed me very 
much. The position I hold gives me a great 
deal of time in which I could study, and I would 
like to have someone who has tried it out- 
line a plan for study. I have no one to dictate 
to me, and my work would all have to be done 
alone. 

The young lady, whom we shall call Miss 
D., as she insists that her name be with- 
ueld, has written personal letters to a 
number of our readers whom we have re- 
ferred to her, and she now gives her 
method in detail. It is wonderfully well 
worked out, and her experience is surely 
sufficient proof of its effectiveness. 

The first point is a review of the Man- 
ual, and this is how Miss D. proceeds: 

First in importance is the Manual. Com- 
mence with Lesson 1. Repeat the vowel tables 
and study the rules. Cover the longhand words 
and read those written in shorthand. ‘Then corr, 
the shorthand characters and write from the 
longhand, vocalizing each word written. 

In connection with the Manual, study the cor- 
responding lesson in the Gregg Writer, Septem- 
ber, 1915. Then read the words and sentences 
on Page 14 until they roll from the tongue as 
readily as though they were written in long- 
hand. Transcribe them, making three or four 
carbon copies, writing across the page be- 
tween 0 and 30 of the scale. Another column 
can be made from 40 to 70. Then write the 
shorthand characters under the typewritten 
words. This is a very good substitute for a 
dictator. 

Proceed in the same manner with all the 
lessons, although the vocalizing may be omit- 
ted except in rare instances. 

It is advisable to review the Manual at least 
three times a year. 

Then comes the Gregg Writer, and here 
her plan is to map out the work contained 
in each soon as the magazine 
comes to her through the mail. She has 
grasped and taken advantage of the psy- 
chological truth that fresh material is par- 
ticularly attractive and ambition-inspir- 
ing: 

Each month as soon as you receive the Gregg 
Writer, apportion the shorthand articles into 
26 sections, one for each working day. For in- 
stance, had you received the January Gregg 
Writer on Saturday, the 15th, you would have 
marked the article on Page 243 (“The 63d 
Congress”) “January 17;” the first half of 
“Brother Angelus’ Notes,” Page 252, “January 
18;” the second half, “January 19;” ete. 

On January 17 you would have read “The 63d 
Congress” until you could read it as easily as 
you could the printed matter on the page. On 
January 18 the first half of “Brother Angelus’ 
Notes” would have been treated in the same 
way; and so on. 
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In your reading, should you find a word 
which you cannot decipher, consult the dic- 
tionary. If you cannot read it then, think 
about it whenever you have an opportunity, 
especially upon retiring. In all probability 
when you awake in the morning the word will 
be upon your lips. However, if it still eludes 
you, you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the next Gregg Writer will give you the 
desired information. 

Turn to the “Keys to Last Month’s Short- 
hand Plates” and write the first sentence. 
Then compare it with the shorthand plate of 
the month previous and correct the outlines 
which you have erroneously written. Write as 
much of the sentence as you can carry in your 
head, 25, 30, or even more times, being careful 
to make legible outlines. Continue until you 
have completed the first section. 

For instance, in the January number of 
the Gregg Writer the first sentence in the key 
is: “Andrew McIntosh was a carpenter in a 
little Missouri town.” It may be that you can- 
not easily “carry” the entire sentence, in which 
case write “Andrew McIntosh was a carpen- 
ter” the allotted number of times; then con- 
tinue with “in a little Missouri town.” 

The next day take the second section, and so 
on. By the time the new Gregg Writer ar- 
rives you will have read all the shorthand 
articles in one magazine and written all those 
contained in another. 


The book which has probably been used 
by more advanced writers than any other 
is Expert Shorthand Speed Course. Miss 
D. uses this text, together with the short- 
hand version, Advanced Practice, Parts I, 
II, and III, as an integral part of her 
self-training course. 


Procure Expert Shorthand Speed Course 
and the shorthand version of same, Advanced 
Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Parts I, II and 
III. Read each article of the shorthand ver- 
sion many, many times. If it is impossible 
for you to decipher certain outlines, then 
consult the longhand version. After you have 
read all the articles, take the Expert Short- 
hand Speed Course and write each article in 
shorthand, part of the time using the carbon 
copies and part of the time the clause-by- 
clause method outlined above. 


The reading of well-written shorthand 
notes is the last point brought out. We 
doubt if there has ever been an expert 
writer who has not done a great deal of 
this work. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of reading all the well-written 
shorthand it is possible to obtain. 

You will find The Sign of the Four an ex- 
ceedingly fascinating book, one which it will 
pay you to read many times. After com- 
mencing it, I am sure you will not be able to 
lay it aside until it is finished. 
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There are several other publications which 
it is advisable to own. Among these are: 
The Great Stone Face, The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son, and the Gregg 
Shorthand Reader. All of these publications 
should be read many times. 


We are sure that many of our readers 
will profit by these suggestions. 


7 
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Should an Expert Stenographer Write Form 
Letters P 

12. I am generally considered an expert 
stenographer and I am receiving a good salary. 
I am sometimes called upon to work on form 
letter and circular work, and I resent this. I 
don’t see what I gain by doing this work, and 
it seems to me that the firm ought to get the 
work done for less money than they pay me. 
I should like to know whether other stenog- 
raphers feel as I do about this. If my atti- 
tude is unreasonable, I am open to conviction. 


The stenographer who sent us this ques- 
tion had a real grievance 
own opinion. 

The following is from an article on 
“Ways of Promoting Stenographic Ef- 
ficiency,” taken from the Efficiency Mag- 


at least in her 


azine. 


In working for an employer who requires that 
the stenographer copy form letters when not 
occupied with other work, only a sort of super- 
girl would not be tempted to work at less than 
top speed, and to slay time in the rest room. 
Anyone who has ever made fifty consecutive 
copies of the same letter can understand why 
textile workers’ brains soften. Typewritten 
form letters are a necessary evil, however—as 
any stenographer knows who in watching a 
dictator open his mail has noted the efficacy 
of that typewritten aspect in saving circular 
letters from consignment to the wastebasket 
with no chance to tell their stories. But per- 
haps form letters are a blessing, in perfect 
disguise, for goading girls into better posi- 
tions. 


A stenographer who has found that it 
pays to be accommodating is Miss Edith 
Mook, Denver, Colorado: 


It is the best policy to do whatever work 
you are called upon to do in an office, but at 
the same time, strive to keep in practice in 
the higher classes of work, and always be on 
the lookout for opportunities to show that 
you are more valuable along other lines than 
in mere mechanical service. It is often neces- 
sary that a first-class stenographer do some 
mechanical work, especially if he or she is 
the only one in the office. 
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The mechanical work has to be done, and 
the employer cannnot always afford to hire 
extra help just for a little temporary copying 
or circular work while his regular stenographer 
remains idle. Copying and circular work are 
not an injury to any stenographer unless short- 
hand be entirely dropped on account of them. 
They may even be of service in keeping up 
one’s typewriting practice and adding to type- 
writing speed. 

I once heard of a stenographer who resigned 
from a first-class, high-salaried position 
where the work was agreeable and easy and 
there was a good chance of advancement be- 
cause one day she was asked to do some copy- 
ing. She has never since secured as desirable 
a position and certainly her pride and her con- 
tempt of the so-called inferior task did not 
pay. Personally, I see no reason to resent be- 
ing asked to do any necessary service within 
my power to perform. I consider it rather 
a privilege and duty to be cheerful and ac- 
commodating even though the task assigned 
me may not be to my liking. Positions where 
the work is always congenial are rare and I 
doubt if we should receive all the discipline we 
need if this were not the case. 

One should always and continually strive for 
competency along the highest lines and for 
ability to do the better grades of work, but 
at the same time it is a good idea to “do the 
duty that lies nearest” and do it well, whatever 
it is. 

“Analyze the situation” is the gist of 
the advice given by Mr. Charles S. Knapp, 
Arlington, New Jersey. 

Your attitude is not unreasonable but the 
situation needs careful consideration. I have 
discussed the situation with several other ste- 
nographers who all agree that under ordinary 
circumstances the employer should not dele- 
gate to such work an expert stenographer for 
whose services he is paying high wages. 

But there are exceptions to the rule. The 
employer may not find it convenient at the 
time to hire someone else to do the work and 
he appreciates the willingness of his amanuen- 
sis to help him out. He may be testing you 
out. Often efficient workers have to descend to 
lower tasks but it in no way lowers them in 
the employer's estimation if the descent is 
only temporary and to bridge a gap. 

On the other hand some employers seem to 
think when they hire an expert stenographer 
that they are employing a jack-of-all-trades. 
They are among that disagreeable type of 
people known as men who take advantage of 
willingness to impose. But they are a minority 
and the black sheep of employers. 

Therefore it seems that the expert stenog- 
rapher must add one more accomplishment to 
the list and be a judge of character. Ascertain 
within your proper limits whether or not your 
employer is trying to impose on you. If he 
is, then it is time to protest. But first of all 
investigate. It is your privilege. 
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Some Special Follow-up Systems 


15. Will you please discuss fully a good 
method for handling letters which have just 
been written, and which one wishes to keep 
for reference in case a reply is not > sot mas | 
or in the case of further correspondence in 
regard to the same matter? 

After a letter is written I keep it in a wire 
letter tray on my desk, so that it will be brought 
to my attention in case I receive no reply. This 
method is not very satisfactory, as the tray is 
always full of papers, and I am unable to get 
them into any kind of order. 

The stenographer never has a better 
opportunity to show his originality and 
initiative than when occasion arises to 
adapt some phase of office work to the 
special needs of the particular business in 
which he is engaged. 

It has been a long time since we have 
had a question which brings out the versa- 
tility of our readers as does this one on 
follow-up systems. 

Mr. Harry Wellington, of Kleine-Edi- 
son Film Corporation, tells how he han- 
dies follow-up letters in the moving pie- 
ture business: 

I have 31 folios (one for eacn day of the 
month) marked 1, 2, 3, and se on up to 31. 
The last thing before I go home at night, or 
the first thing in the morning, 1 reread aii my 
letters and when I come across one that calls 
for a reply by return mail, or in two or three 
days, I mark the date I want it brought to 
my attention on the carbon of the letter and 
my stenographer files it under that date. For 
instance, if I write a letter to-day, January 
17, and I should have a reply by the 20th, I 
mark “1-20” on the letter and it is filed under 
the “20” folio. Every morning my stenog- 
grapher pulls out all the letters filed under 
“to-day’s” date and puts them in front of me. 
so that if I have not received a reply by that 
day, I can immediately ask for an answer. 

If your correspondent is working by states 
or territories, he can use the following system, 
which I am using to very great advantage: 

Our Chicago territory comprises the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
For each of these states I have an alphabetical 
indexed filing box, in which the carbons of the 
letters are filed alphabetically, with the date I 
desire them brought to my attention marked on 
them. These boxes, too, are gone over by my 
stenographer the first thing each morning and 
the letters for “to-day” are laid in front of me. 

By this manner of filing by states, I can 
readily, when a reply is received to a certain 
follow-up letter, turn to the particular box 
having the letters for that state filed, and 
pick out the carbon copy of my letter without 
the usual delay of handing the reply to my 
communication to the file clerk and have her 
“hunt” it up. 
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If the correspondent is using a series of fol- 
low-up letters, such as No. 1, 2, 3, ete., all he 
has to do is to mark on the carbon of the let- 
ter, “Letter No.1,” or “Letter No. 2” and give 
it to his stenographer, who, presumably, has a 
copy of each particular form letter. When he 
again looks at the carbons of his letters that 
night or the next morning, he can then mark 
a date a week or ten days later at which time 
letter “No. 2” or “No. 3,” whichever is in order, 
can be sent out in the event no reply has been 
received in the meantime. 

I have found this method of following up 
productive of very good results, clients some- 
times not answering until the sixth or seventh 
letter is sent them. This is somewhat on the 
order of the way Heinz advertised his “57 
varieties” but it seldom fails to “get them.” 


Miss Harriet Mayhew, who is with the 
Forest Reserve Service of the United 
States Government, with headquarters at 
Delta, Colorado, describes the use of the 
promise card box system in their office: 


We use in this office what we call a promise 
card box as a general memorandum and re- 
minder concerning matters to be taken care 
of at certain dates in the future. The box 
is small and contains a set of date cards and 
another set of cards with the name of each 
month on them. Those we use are 5x3 inches 
and the box is to fit. When a letter is written 
to which a reply is expected, or concerning a 
matter which will require further attention, 
a notation of the approximate date on which a 
reply may be expected or on which further ac- 
tion should be taken, the name of the person 
or firm addressed, the date of the letter and 
something concerning the subject matter are 
written on a small white card fitting behind 
the guide cards. Thus: 

Feb. 15, 1916 

See if reply to letter of 2-2-16 re- 

garding snowfall has been received 
from John Jones. 

This is then placed behind the proper date 
card in the box, and the letter in question may 
be filed. Each morning I go through the box 
to see what there is which requires attention 
for that day. 

If the matter to be taken care of comes in 
a following month, it can be placed behind the 
proper month card, and at the end of the 
month when the card for the coming month 
is placed in front of the date cards, any cards 
which have been placed behind it during the 
previous months should be put in place be- 
hind the proper date cards. 

This system is most useful for keeping tab 
on any matters requiring future attention, 
such as reports due on certain dates, meet- 
ings, etc., which, in the hurry of a busy office, 
are liable sometimes to be overlooked. There 
are innumerable uses which will occur to the 
stenographer, varying with the kind of busi- 
ness. It is a neat and dependable method, 
the trouble mentioned in the question is avoid- 
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ed, correspondence is kept in better shape, 
there is no confusion, and no more time is re- 
quired in the aggregate than by a system where- 
by letters requiring future attention are kept 
out of the files. 

It oftens happens that matters may have re- 
ceived attention before the promise card comes 
up, in which case it serves as a check. 

Miss Edith M. Hamnett, Findlay, Ohio, 
is a stenographer for a desk manufac- 
turer, and this is how she disposes of the 
follow-up problem: 


I am a stenographer in the office of a desk 
manufacturer, and in this business it is neces- 
sary to use a system to bring matters of corre- 
spondence to mind, without keeping the letters 
out of the file indefinitely. It is this: 

After each new letter is written, whether it 
be to a prospect, or about a matter requiring 
further attention, a card is made out on whicn 
is placed the name and address, the contents of 
the letter briefly stated, with dates of the letter 
received and our reply. The point of destina- 
tion is taken into consideration, giving time for 
our letter to arrive, and an answer to return, 
in case the matter is given due consideration, 
and the card is placed in a numerical file. There 
are so many cards in each day’s file, and they 
are taken care of each day in this manner. 
When a reply is received, it is noted on the 
card, and when the correspondence is closed, 
the card is removed to what we term a “dead 
file.” In this way, the correspondence is not 


given a chance to pile up, but can be filed daily, 
and the brief remarks on the cards remind the 


writer of the entire matter. It works like a 
clock, and has proven very satisfactory in our 
office. One’s mind is not taxed with matters 
requiring attention each day, for the card index 
takes care of it for him. 


Miss Helen B. Rossow, a stenographer 
for the Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin, with offices at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has used two different methods, both of 
which she outlines fully: 


Have you tried the “follow-up” system? I 
have, and it has worked out very satisfactorily. 
It can be applied in various methods, depending 
upon the character of the correspondence for 
which it is to be used. 

One of these methods is as follows: The reg- 
ular card index drawer is used—either the ca 
inet style or the open desk file, whichever is 
most convenient for reference. The ordinary 
size will hold a 3x5 inch card. A special card, 
however, is required for this purpose. The cards 
are ruled horizontally, with a space at the top 
for each day in the month. Before the letter 
(which is to be held for further reference, etc.) 
is filed, the name or number of the correspond- 
ent is entered on the card, and a metal tab 
or clip, supplied with the special cards, is 
placed at the top of the card on the date on 
which this correspondence is to be referred to. 
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To illustrate: If a letter is written on the 20th 
of the month and it is te be referred to again 
on the 30th, providing no answer has been re- 
ceived by that date, | enter the name or number 
of the correspondent on the card and place the 
metal tab on 30. Then on the 30th day of the 
month I will glance through the cards to see 
which letters are to be followed up on that day. 
‘Then, of course, it is a simple matter to get the 
correspondence from the files. 

Another method which I have used is this: It 
requires a drawer or case of some sort having 
six compartments—one for each working day 
of the week. When the letters are ready to be 
filed, | put the advance date in the upper right- 
and corner, enter the correspondence number 
on a card or slip of paper. When using the 
alphabetical filing system, of course the name 
ot the correspondent is entered. Then all cards 
or slips of paper (headed, of course, by the date 
on which the correspondence is to be referred 
io) are placed in their respective compartments. 
Un the first day of the week I glance through 
the first compartment to see what correspond- 
ence is to receive attention on that day; on the 
second day I glance through the second com- 
partment; and so on for each day of the week. 

Either of these methods, I am sure, will elim- 
inate the undesirability of the wire basket 
system. 

Regarding the disposal of letters awaiting 
further correspondence on the same subject, 
experience has taught me that it is poor policy 
to keep such letters in the basket. If you have 
a gooc a system it should be an easy matter 
to get the letter from the files when you are 
ready to refer to it. 

The tickler method is recommended by 
Mr. H. E. Welbourne, principal of the 
Commercial Department of the West Al- 
lis, Wisconsin, High School; Miss Pearl 
Pershing, Derry, Pennsylvania, advises 
the memorandum book; and Miss Sara C. 
Adams, Brandon, Vermont, suggests that 
either the card index file or a series of 
dated folders will solve the problem. 

We regret that lack of space makes it 
impossible for us to quote from the in- 
teresting letters received from these 


people. 
Oo 


Referred for Answer 


21. I have been a stenographer with the 
same firm for a number of years. I like the 
business and I believe that it will grow. very 
rapidly within the next few years. Now, I want 
to get into the sales or executive department, as 
that is where they pay the big salaries, and 
there are better chances there, but I fear that I 
have little chance as our firm has never pro- 
moted stenographers to other departments of 
the business. What I want to know is whether 
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any of your readers have had a similar experi 
ence. How can I convince my firm that I can 
do work in other departments? 

22. Please discuss the value of office dis- 
cipline. Our office is run in a very free and easy 
manner, and for that reason my employers 
think that they can count on me for any extra 
or outside work that may come up. As a result, 
I never know how to count on my time. How 
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do other stenographers feel about this point? 
23. 1 wish that you would publish a discus- 
sion of the relative value of long and short 
letters. The dictator I have writes very long 
letters, which certainly make the stenographer 
a great deal of work. The head of our firm 
often reads your magazine, and I think that 
anything you publish will have more influence 
with him than any amount of talking I can do. 


oOo 
Shorthand School Champion of Manhattan 


E DO not know what the “S’ 
W in Mr. William S. Rosenberg’s 

name stands for, but we know 
what it ought to be from the viewpoint of 
achievement—and that is, “Success.”’ 

Mr. Rosenberg, who won the School 
Championship of Manhattan in the recent 
contest of the Metropolitan Contest Com- 
mittee with a percentage of accuracy of 
98.5, began the study of shorthand at the 
High School of Com- 
merce last February. 

He was one of the orig- 

inal pioneers in_ the 

pioneer day high school 

in New York City to 

introduce Gregg Short- 

hand. He had previous- 

ly studied the Isaac 

Pitman system private- 

ly. So when he entered 

the Gregg 
quickly appreciated the 
advantages of the new 
system and immediately 
got busy, in his charac- 
teristically thorough 
way, with the result that 
he very soon led his 
class of some three hun- 
dred members. 

Mr. Rosenberg became a Gregg “fan” 
from the start. He fairly lived on short- 
hand, and never let an opportunity pass 
to put into effect what he had learned. 
He became the living interrogation mark 
of the school. Morning, noon and night 
he was on the job of acquiring shorthand 
knowledge. Opportunity didn’t get a 
chance to knock on his door. He saw it 
first—and had it lassoed, tied and branded 
before it got the chance. 

As soon as he arrived at the dictation 
stage in his work he carried notebook and 
pencil in his hand—always ready to put 


class, he 
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himself to the test of “taking it down.” 
Whenever he heard people in open conver- 
sation, he began to make notes. In the audi- 
torium on Assembly Day he took notes of 
all the announcements and the addresses. 
Even the words to the songs that were 
sung did not escape his ubiquitous pen. 
He made life miserable for the students 
of the Pitmanic system, who had begun 
earlier, by constantly challenging them 
to shorthand combats, 
and although his chal- 
lenge was accepted in 
numerous instances, he 
remains the unvan 
quished. Like Alexan- 
der, he now seeks new 
worlds to conquer. We 
should not be surprised 
at any time to hear that 
he had challenged some 
of the instructors to a 
speed test ! 

Mr. Rosenberg has 
had the right idea about 
becoming an expert 
writer of shorthand 
from the first. He 
studied the principles 
thoroughly. He _ then 
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realized that to be- 


come an expert one must use shorthand 
and he uses it on every occasion, and 


occasion not being forthcoming, he 
makes it. His spirit has been reflected 
throughout the school. There has been 
more real shorthand work done among 
his fellow students this year than in any 
two years past. We look for him to go 
on and justify the reputation he has al- 
ready won as an ardent student of short- 
hand by becoming one of the really rapid 
writers of the country. As he is scarcely 
sixteen years of age, the outlook for some 
startling achievements seems very bright. 


the 
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His Work 


Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con 
wo by 1 H. Gurtler, 69 WV Washington Street, Chicago, to whom 


essed. 


ix \. all communications relatung to this department should be addr 
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The Process of 


HE reporting is illus- 
trative of a most efficient training 
process. 

In the schoolroom it is often the case 
that the teacher reads at a timed and regu- 
lar rate, pronounces the words clearly and 
distinctly, indicates the punctuation to a 
considerable extent by voice inflection and 
reads continuously for periods often not 
exceeding fifteen minutes. With this we 
have no fault to find. We merely desire 
to call attention to an additional training 
principle of which good use may be made. 


process of 


Court Room Dictation 


The dictation in court is not timed, is 
not regular, is not clearly pronounced, is 
not continuous, and usually is not of short 
duration. The rates of speed vary with 
the individuals taking part in the proceed- 
ings and vary with the changing circum- 
stances of the trial. An attorney on direct 
examination will usually speak at a slower 
rate than on cross examination. The same 
attorney will usually speak more rapidly 
in making an objection than he does in 
asking a question. Again, if the trend 
of the testimony is against him he will 
quicken his rate of speaking. The re- 
verse is often true when the trend of the 
testimony is favoring him, desiring to give 
the witness plenty of time to think before 
answering. The attorney's rate of speak- 
ing may be increased by a suggestion of 
the Court that only a limited time will 
be allowed to finish the case. This re- 
fers to the effect of circumstances upon 
the rate of speaking of the individual. 
You seldom find two attorneys who speak 
at the same rate of speed. In the ma- 
jority of cases, therefore, you receive 
dictation at different rates of speed from 
at least two attorneys, from the Court and 
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from as many different witnesses as there 
are in the case during the day. The dif- 
ferent kinds of witnesses vary the rate of 
speaking to a great extent. If a witness 
is inclined to answer readily the general 
rate is increased. If the witness always 
deliberates a few seconds after the attor- 
ney has finished the question, there is 
naturally more time to write what is be- 
ing said, and the general rate is decreased. 
If the witness is of a deliberative type, 
when he does start to answer the dicta- 
tion will be comparatively slow, or if he 
is of the impulsive type the dictation will 
be rather fast. 


Why Some Dictation is Fast 


To illustrate further the varying speed 
found in actual work, it will be noted that 
an attorney in asking questions which he 
has asked many times before speaks more 
readily than when asking questions which 
are peculiar to the case on trial. This 
fact illustrates the importance of having 
brief and legible outlines for the ques- 
tions that are common to nearly all cases. 
When the attorney has to think about the 
wording of a question the dictation is about 
as deliberate as it would be in an office 
under similar conditions. Where the ques- 
tions have been asked in a sufficient num- 
ber of similar cases to make them almost 
mechanical to the attorney, then the dict: 
tion is more rapid. 

Flexible Writing Ability 

I have gone into this detail to show thar 
under actual conditions in court reporting 
the reporter must have a sufficiently flex- 
ible writing ability to cover a wide range 
of speed. A valuable training element 
which is always present in court reporting 
and so often absent in training lies. in the 
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Personal Injury Case—VI! 
(For key, see page 400.) 
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fact that the reporter may at any time be 
called upon to read not only the pending 
question, but any portion of the testimony 
as taken during the day or the days im- 
mediately preceding, or even testimony he 
may have taken years before. Hence, 
whether the dictation is fast or slow, or 
alternately fast and slow, there is always 
present the necessity of writing with abso- 
lute accuracy and legibility. 
Some of the Difficulties 

There is an additional very practical 
training element involved in court report- 
ing, namely, that no two people speak with 
the same degree of clearness, and few 
people by voice inflection indicate the 
punctuation to anything like the degree it 
is indicated in the usual schoolroom dic- 
tation. The training, therefore, is to take 
thousands of words with few periods indi- 
cated and certainly no other marks of 
punctuation, no paragraphs, and produce 
a transcript that reflects clearly the ideas 
of the speaker. This suggestion applies 
equally to training in school or to indi- 
vidual training. The same variation of 
inflection and pronunciation as in the rat 


of speaking occurs in the various indivi? 


uals taking part in a trial. This feature 
of the work is not only complicated by the 
natural habits of speech, and by the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable circumstances, but 
in addition, among other things, by na- 
tionality, age, sex and degree of intelli 
gence. 
Meeting Natural Conditions 


Let us see what age has to do with the 
taking of dictation. If you are taking the 
testimony of a man or woman more than 
eighty years of age you will find, as a 
rule, there is not sufficient volume to the 
voice to make your work easy. You have 
to pay a little closer attention to what is 
being said. If a child of eight to four- 
teen years of age is put on the witness 
stand you will have to pay close attention 
to the testimony as, again, there is not 
sufficient carrying virtue in the voice to 
enable you to hear readily what is being 
said. Just recently I took the testimony 
of a child seven and a half years old. For- 
tunately she was not on the witness stand 
very long. It required the best exercise 
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of attention to follow what she said. 
Women are usually more difficult to report 
than men. The various nationalities that 
the reporter encounters in a metropolis 
complicate the reporting situation. The 
brogue and the manner of speaking, the 
inflection and the mispronunciation all re- 
quire a close watch of what is going on. 
Then, of course, the degree of intelligence 
has a great deal to do with the way in 
which the testimony is given. Witnesses 
who have seldom been in court or who 
have had few educational advantages, are 
more difficult to report than witnesses of 
good education and experience in speaking. 
Circumstances again change conditions. 
An attorney who may have the educational 
training necessary to speak correctly may 
not, under the excitement and strain of 
the case, complete his sentences and thus 
he will make reporting difficulties as great 
as though he had not enjoyed such edu- 
cational advantages. 


A Valuable Training Principle 


What I would like to emphasize is that 
a certain portion of the dictation in the 
classroom should be made as nearly like 
practical conditions as possible. This will 
include, among other things, variable dic- 
tation speeds with approximate averages, 
variable degrees of clearness in speaking 
and the other variables that naturally sug- 
gest themselves in connection with the 
practical conditions of office or reporting 
experience. The ‘elements of training 
should be variable and not fixed. The 
great underlying principle of efficient 
training in reporting, is the necessity of 
always writing accurately and of consid- 
ering the possibility of making a tran- 
script, so, whether writing rapidly or 
slowly, the writer must use his best effort 
to make readable notes. We have so often 
noticed the tendency among students and 
stenographers to make poor and careless 
notes and to be satisfied with them if 
they were legible. In other words, when 
the dictation is slow the degree of atten- 
tion and effort to produce legible outlines 
degenerates almost to carelessness and in- 
difference. The opportunity to improve 
one’s style and learn how to write short- 
hand efficiently is just at the time when the 
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dictation is at a lower rate of speed than 
the writer can take with ease. Variable 
dictation has no value to the student who 
exercises attention and effort only when 
writing at a speed equal to or greater than 
the highest rate of speed at which he is 
able to make good notes. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


A.—for my work room when it was changed. 

Q. Have you got those measurements any 
place? A. No sir, I have not. 

Q. You said that door was two feet. A. 
two feet. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that it was two feet eight 
inches? <A. No sir, I don't think so. 

Q. How would it compare with this door here? 
A. It was not as wide as that. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that the exact width of the 
stairway was five feet, eight inches? A. I do 
not know the width of the stairway. 

Q. How many steps were there? 
were eight including the top stair. 

Q. Did you ever measure the top step? A. 
No, I never had occasion to. 

Q. That was about six inches, wasn’t it? A. 
The top step was the width of the other steps. 

Q. Aren’t you mistaken about that? A. They 
were the same if I am not mistaken. 

Q. You have known of quite a number of 
people falling, haven't you? A. I know of two 
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Q. And five or six more, haven't you? A. No, 
1 don’t know of five or six more. 

Q. You had an interview with Mr. Johnson, 
that is, a man called on you representing the 
plaintiff in this case, didn’t he? A. Some man 
called on me. 

Q. A few weeks ago? A 
ago. 

Q. Did you say to him at that time that you 
had known of a number of people falling down 
stairs there? A. No, I did not 

Q. You didn’t say that? A. 

Q. Do you know a Mrs. Brown 
on you? <A. No sir, I don’t. 

Q. Did you make a statement about the way 
in which this accident happened shortly after 
this accident occurred? A. I couldn’t make a 
statement of how it happened because I didn’t 
see it. 

Q. You took a 
case in the beginning, didn’t you? 
ral interest that I would in any 
worked for me 

Q. Isn't a fact that you recommended that 
the plaintiff advise with Mr. Swanson about this 
A. Not at that time. 

Q. Do you mean that you recommended him 
some other time? A. Previous to that. 

Q. This was the only case you knew of her 
asking for a doctor, wasn’t it? A. She asked 
me a good many times. 

Q. At some time you referred the plaintiff 
to Mr. Swanson; that is a fact, isn’t it? <A. I 
may have previous to that. 

Q. Mr. Swanson at that time was a particu- 
lar friend of yours, wasn't he? 


It was a long time 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Winning Confidence of Customers 

The personality of an employee may be either 
an asset or a liability to the company that em- 
ploys him. The proprietor of a store may™ 
be reflected in a hundred ways—through his 
ads, his store atmosphere, his show windows, 
and, most of all, his employees. 

The employee soon adopts” the attitude of 
the management—the public-be-darned com- 
pany never has public-be-pleased employees. 

The consequences are vital to the company’s 


money drawer.” 
Mrs. Jones goes into the public office of 
a gas company, for instance. She walks up 


to the “New Business” desk and says: 

*“T am™ about to move into my new house 
in the north-end district. I find by some over- 
sight on the part of someone that the gas™ 
heater has not been put in. Isn’t there some 
way by which I can have this done by to- 
morrow night?” 

Percy Pinhead is behind the counter. 

He says: “The charge is five dollars.” 
Mind you, that five-dollar charge is flung in 
the customer's face the first crack out of the 
box. 
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She flashes back, following the lead of Pin- 
head: 

“I don’t see why you have to charge for it 
now, when you have to” put it in anyhow.” 

To which Percy makes the illuminating re- 
ply: “That’s our regular charge, madam,” 
and examines his well-manicured finger nails 
to see™ if Florence has put on the tint. 

“I suppose I shall have to pay it, but I 
think it is an outrage,” grumbles Mrs. Jones.™ 

Percy has created another liability for the 
gas company. : 

If the manager sees only the figures of his 
business, he looks only at the balance™ sheet 
and when he sees that five dollars to the credit 
of the Service Department he thinks, “Good 
Service Department, fine Service Department.” 
Mrs. Jones,” of course, reads the service ad- 
vertisements with a sweet smile of hearty ap- 
proval, and the Advertising Department has a 
fine chance to sell her a® gas heater for the 
sun parlor, hasn't it? 

Who’s at fault? 
side of the picture. 

Mrs. Jones enters the Service Department 
of the new-kind-of-a-gas company. She makes 


Let us look on the other 
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the same statement to the clerk behind the 
ounter. 

“We are very glad*”® to do that as a special 
favor to you, madam,” replies the new-kind-of- 
i-clerk. “What is your name and address? 
You are going to move in to-morrow morn- 
ng? Of course that rushes us a good deal, but 
| think we can manage it for you.” 

Mrs. Jones™ is beaming. 

“Can't the men get in to-night?” 
clerk. 

“Yes, I will arrange it so that they can,” re- 
plies Mrs. Jones. 

“All right.” We shall have to send a 
special crew of service men over there. They 
will have to work overtime, for which we will 
have to*® pay them extra, and as they have 
got to come from another section of the. city 
we make a small charge of five dollars for” 
the special service. You needn't pay now; I'll 
just put it on your monthly statement.” 

I leave it to your common sense and expe- 
which™ clerk is an asset of his com- 


asks the 


rence 
pany. 

They both get the money. Doesn’t it make 
iny difference how they get it? I say it 
makes™ all the difference in the world. How 
do you insure that kind of attention to your 
customer? Do you get it by sending out beauti- 
fully*’ printed notices to all the departments 
that all the employees must be polite? No. 

You get it by thinking the public-be-pleased 
thoughts—by™ training, by giving your peo- 
ple directions on how to handle the public, 
by making them understand that the way they 
treat your customers—their employers™—you 
will treat them. 

A little understanding of the man on the 
other side of the counter—who, though he 
may be wrong or misinformed,™ is always a 
human being—will work wonders in making any 
company an asset of the community and the 
community an asset of the company. (674) 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
in Office Appliances. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters—VI 
Howard and Milton, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Gentlemen: 

The old adage, “Be sure you are right and 
then go ahead,” is just as good advice to-day as 
it was fifty years ago”—with this exception— 
you can’t afford to spend too much time in 
making sure, as, while you are communing, 
the other fellow is liable to” go ahead, and 
making up a lost lap is a mighty hard proposi- 
tion. It is unnecessary, too! Of course you 
intend to go ahead. All” you need is the as- 
surance, and all we need is the opportunity to 
furnish it to you. Let’s get together and talk 
it over. 

Yours™ respectfully, (101) 
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Mr. Frank S. Klein, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Dear Sir: 

No two men are alike. 

You have individual requirements in dress. 
You want clothing that will add to your ap- 
pearance, not detract from™ it. Here is where 
tailoring skill comes in. 

The designing in our shops is under the per- 
sonal direction of a member of the firm who” 
devotes all his time and energy to this work. 
He has a reputation for producing clothing 
of rare distinction. 

Making—not selling—clothing is our” busi- 
ness. If a garment is made right, it sells itself. 
If we make you one suit you are sure to come 
to us when you” want another. 

If you desire to have the best there is, come 
in to see us. 

Yours very truly, (119) 


Mr. Richard K. Simmons, 
Auburn, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

The inclosed booklet on plate glass gives 
you some information that may be of value 
to you at some later date. The best® homes to- 
day are glazed with plate glass, and the 
difference in the appearance of a house glazed 
with plate glass and ordinary window glass is” 
surprising. The question of cost is a small item 
when you consider the difference in appearance. 

We are prepared to furnish plate glass in 
any” size, shape, or design, at prices that will 
interest you. Send us your list when in the 
market. 

Very truly yours, (96) 


Mr. N. F. Gorman, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dear Sir: 

Upon checking the merchandise listed on 
your invoice of December 28, we find that you 
shipped us one covered dish in pattern” No. 
998 at seventy cents, for which you did not 
charge us. Please send an additional invoice 
for this. 

Yours truly, (49) 
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Self-Denial 


The stuff men are made of is shown up more 
quickly in forced self-denial of the little things 
of life than in anything else.” It will dishearten 
and crush the weak ones and develop and 
strengthen the ones who possess backbone. 
Self-denial is a thing that may be” forced on 
any man, and everyone should train himself to 
be able to meet it. 

When Emerson said: “Train thyself in the 
little things and” thence proceed to greater,” 
he did not set any limit on how small the 
things should be. It is the little things that 
reveal character™ most faithfully. 

A well-known Chicago business man used to 
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carry a prune in his pocket constantly when he 
was a young man. He did™ it because he was 
excessively fond of prunes and wanted to see 
if he could have one with him all the time 
and resist the’ temptation to eat it. Not that 
the prune would have done him any harm, but 
he simply wanted to settle once and for all 
which*”® was stronger—his will or his appetite. 

Most men laugh when they hear this story. 
But if you meet this man you'll find a man” 
of calm, steady, confident strength. Maybe the 
prune incident did not create his will power, 
but it proved to him that he had it and,” 
furthermore, taught him how to use it. Try 
yourself on any of your little habits. If your 
will power cannot conquer the unimportant 
things, how about the really big things? 
Training the will power is exactly the same 
as training the muscles. Very few men can 
stand stiff-legged and*” reach down and put 
the palms of their hands on the floor. ‘Try it 
yourself. ‘Then keep on trying as little as ten 
times every*’ morning, and in a week it will 
be easy for you. But if you stop for a week, 
you will have to begin all over™ again. In 
the same way the will must be kept in constant 
training. The big things don’t come every day, 
so you will have to” utilize the little everyday 
things. The man with a trained will power is 
much stronger and more efficient in the big 
crisis than the self-indulgent man. (377) 

From Current Opinion. 


© 
Business Letters 


Mr. B. C. Thompson, 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 
Dear Sir: 

We are making arrangements to put in an 
overhead track. We wish to have the tanks 
made ourselves and we would be pleased if* we 
could have permission to use your pattern for 
the flights and brackets. 

If you will accomodate us in this matter, 
kindly let us hear” from you at an early date, 
and oblige 

Yours truly, (60) 
Messrs. Jones & Terry, 
Newport, Kentucky. 
Gentlemen: 

This will acknowledge your favor of the 
29th inst. by your Mr. Burroughs, Mechani- 
cal Superintendent, with reference to the 
dipping equipments that you” propose to in- 
stall in your paint shop. 

We are pleased to advise that it will be 
entirely satisfactory to us for you to use our” 
patterns for flights and brackets in fitting out 
adjuster for your tanks. 

Yours truly, (64) 
Mr. Don C. Sherman, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly advise us in the inclosed 

stamped envelope whether you are figuring on 
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purchasing a mixer this sumer? In case you 
expect to be in the market, we will have on 
of our representatives see you when you ar 
ready. The “Peerless” represents a very prot 
itable*® and satisfactory outfit. We inclos« 
booklet which will give you some idea of its 
merits. 
Thanking you for an early reply, we are 
Yours very” truly, (76) 


Mr. Samuel H. Rouse, 
Hartford City, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of June 9, we have 
made a thorough search but are unable to find 
the original bill of lading” covering your ship- 
ment of October 27. We are under the im- 
pression that it was not received. If it was, it 
has been mislaid. We suggest that you obtain 
a copy from the agent, which we believe will 
answer your purpose. 

Regretting our inability to help you out, we 
are™ 

Very truly yours, (78) 


Mr. George H. Simmons, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Dear Sir: 

We understand that your work is general 
contracting, and that you are taking bids on 
concrete mixers with gasoline-engine power. 
Our No.” 83 equipment would prove very satis- 
factory; in fact, it is sold-under our guarantee 
to prove satisfactory on your work. It has 
either large” or small capacity, weighs only 
twenty-five hundred pounds, and will handle 
any kind of material. 

Unlike the ordinary continuous mixer, the 
Champion is made™ very strong; therefore it 
will give years of satisfactory service. We re- 
fer you to the many letters from users of these 
machines. 

Upon receipt of your reply we will be 
pleased to name you a price, which we believe 
you will find attractive. If there is any further 
information you ™ would like to have, kindly 
write us. We are anxious to hear from you, 
and trust that we shall receive your request 
for our prices.” 

Very truly yours, (153) 


Scraps of Paper 

Tearing up a scrap of paper last summer 
threw a large part of the civilized world into 
the hands of a receiver. As the case” then 
stood, it was bankrupt. In no big commercial 
country —except the United States — were 
foreign debts collectible; and, even in the 
United States, the® machinery for paying such 
debts was thrown out of gear. This meant 
that, for the time being, a vast quantity of 
scraps of paper was™ in the same case with the 
Belgium treaty. In London alone paper scraps 

consisting of bills of exchange—that had been 
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vorth two and one-half billion dollars the 
veek before were temporarily turned into so 
nuch wall paper. 

he modern world subsists on scraps of pa- 
per. You can take™ it in your own case: For 
. bit of paper in the form of a check you will 

ibor a month or a year; you ™ will part with 
vour land, your house, your furniture, or al- 

most any other possession. If you take your 
check to the bank all you get” for it is some 

‘ther scraps of paper in the form of bank 
notes or a certificate of deposit. You are 
highly content to labor and economize . for 
twenty years, if at the end of that time you 
can procure some pieces of paper with the 
word “bond” or “mortgage”™ printed on them. 

You may go through life with the greatest 
success and satisfaction, yet never touch a 
particle of tangible wealth except the things” 
vou consume, everything else you call yours be- 
ing evidenced only by a scrap of paper. The 
bank to which you trust your precious scraps 
of paper possesses itself hardly anything save 
other pieces of paper. 

In a word, you live by credit. The intrinsic 
value in the bit of paper™ you hand to the 
grocer is perhaps one mill. For it he gives you 
flour, sugar, or what not, because he has faith 
in the™ promise to pay that is printed or writ- 
ten on it. He takes it on credit. Every time you 
take a check or bank note or™ a treasury cer- 
tificate you are extending credit—relying on a 
promise to pay. Cancel or discredit all these 
multitudinous scraps of paper and the business** 
world would be stricken as lifeless as the 
moon. (384)—From The Saturday Evening 
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Style in Writing and How to Acquire It 
By John A. Morris 


From time to time I receive letters—they 
have reached me rather frequently of late 
isking for advice on the acquiring of “style” 


in writing.” Hitherto, I have answered the 
letters direct. It now seems to me that an 
irticle on the subject will not be out of place 
in” the Gregg Shorthand Magazine. The re- 
quests flatter me. I have never set myself up 
is a stylist. It is true that my friends—and 
my” unfriends, too—sometimes tell me _ that 
| have a style peculiarly my own, If they are 
right—well, I wasn’t present at its birth. In™ 
fact, I don’t believe it ever was born. Like 
lopsy, it just simply “growed.” Put into plain, 
everyday English, what I mean is that I have 
been a writer for the Press for many years, 
ind that one learns to write by writing. 

Style consists, it seems to me, merely” of 
putting the proper words into their proper 
places. That is not, perhaps, so easy as one 
might at first thought think. The agains 
of a simple phrase, or even of a single wo 
may render a whole paragraph ambiguous, or 
inay actually give to that paragraph a meaning 
diametrically” opposed to that which the 
writer intends it to convey. 


Write, not merely because you have to say 
something, but because you have something 
to™ say. Before you put so much as one word 
on paper, send out your mental scouts to recon- 
noitre the subject. Next, surround it, besiege 
it,” capture it, study it, and lay bare all its 
eccentricities, habits (natural and acquired) 
and profoundest secrets. Then, and not till then, 
take up your” pen and tell the public all you 
know. 

Write as you think and speak. Be careful to 
remember that, ip speaking, a raising or lower- 
ing” of the tone, a shrug of the shoulders, a 
smile, a gesture, may materially affect the 
meaning of a word or phrase. And to indi- 
cate™ in cold type a shrug of the shoulders 
isn’t always too easy. 

Put yourself in the place of the reader, and 
then ask yourself not™ only what is the prob- 
able meaning that may attach to the words you 
have written, but what is the possible, every 
possible meaning. Credit the’ reader with a 
fair share of brains, but don’t regard him as 
an Irving Bishop or a Stuart Chamberlain. 
That is to say, the odds” are rather heavy 
that he is not a professional thought reader. 

The art of writing is the art of interesting. 
It has been well said that every language is 
a dead language until it finds a willing listener. 
If you want men to lend you their ears, you 
must say“ what you have to say in a way that 
those same ears will find interesting. And it 
is a dead sure thing that no man“ will cock 
his ears towards you if he can’t for the life 
of him make out what it is you are driving 
at. It is” essential, too, that you be sincere. 
Be sure a lie will find you out. And don’t 
be dogmatic. If you have even the faintest 
possible™ feeling of doubt as to the truth of 
any statement you make, admit that doubt 
without hesitation or equivocation. And if 
ever you are caught™ napping—as at times you 
surely will be—own up at once and try to keep 
awake next time. Remember that to stumble 
twice against” the same stone is shameful. 

Concentrate your every effort on clarity of 
diction. Write so that no man will ever need 
to read over your™ stuff twice in order to ar- 
rive at its meaning. The chances are then that 
many men will read over the stuff thrice for 
the mere™ pleasure of the thing. 

Redundancy is to be avoided, but there is 
no statutory law against using more than one 
sentence to express one idea.” Clarity is, how- 
ever, of supreme importance. Everything else 
must, if need be, give way to it. Clarity covers 
a multitude of sins. 

Here let me™ say that it isn’t every gram- 
marian who can write readable English. Some 
of the stuff the pedants and the purists inflict 
upon a suffering public” is drier than the Sa- 
hara after a sandstorm. 

Don’t be afraid of repetition. Writing the 
same word twice won't do you a mortal injury. 
On™ the contrary, it frequently happens that 
the repetition of even a simple two-letter prep- 
osition will add to a sentence not only grace and 
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dignity,’ * but also material strength. Euphony 
is a good thing, but clarity of diction is a better. 
Take care of the sense and the sounds will™ 
take care of themselves, 

Be yourself. There are those who will tell 
you to read Macaulay and Johnson and Addi- 
son and Stevenson, and others of* the masters, 
old and new, and then to try to imitate them. 
My advice is the same as that of Punch to 
those about to™ marry: Don’t! What I mean 
is, don’t try to imitate anybody. Be yourself, 
first, last, and every moment in _ between. 
Read every good book you™ can lay your 
hands upon. Read the daily newspapers, too. 
And don’t overlook the monthly magazines. 
And whenever you meet with an article, a 
chapter,” a paragraph or even a sentence that 
appeals to you as being particularly effective, 
read it, not merely twice or thrice, but many 
times and” again. Read it and try to grasp 
the why and wherefore of its effectiveness. Has 
this been brought about by the choice of words, 
by™ the construction of the sentences, by a 
combination of both, or by what? Then ‘dis- 
miss that particular matter from your mind. 
Your “looking into” it” will have served the 
purpose intended. If you deliberately try to 
imitate the style, the resultant copy will al- 
most inevitably lack the breath of life.” It 
will be a mass of dry bones. And in the market 
for dry bones in literature there is in these days 
nothing doing. 

Cultivate”” the dictionary habit, and 

(To be continued.) 
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While the Whistle Blew (Conclusion) 

his chest and force him back little by little. 
Each” shock from the Glencoe or the spuds 
made a slight change in the position of every 
brick. The wall was hard to hold in place” 
because it was made up of so many separate 
units. Rufe realized that in spite of him 
the pile must in the end come down."” The 
best he could hope to do would be to delay its 
fall until help should arrive. Surely that bel- 
lowing whistle must soon bring the“” Damocles 
out! If only they knew the need for haste! 
He looked down—the fourth stick of dynamite 
had just joined its fellows. With each" shock 
they changed their position slightly. A single 
brick falling might set one off. Rufe stood 
with ebbing strength, painfully aware of every 
movement of the bulging wall and the roll- 
ing sticks. It seemed to him that the spuds 
were not pounding quite so hard. Probably 
the tide had turned."” But he could not hold 
the bricks back much longer. 

Hark! Was not another whistle 
with that of the Valley Forge? He strained 
his“” ears. Again came the sound louder, 
nearer. Yes; here was the Damocles at last. 
Gritting his teeth, he summoned every ounce 
of strength in an™ effort to hold the bricks 
back until the men from the tug could reach 
him. 
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Quick! Quick! Surely they must be nea: 
enough to hear” him. He shouted hoarsely 
“Help! Help! Help!” 

Too late! the pile must fall before hel; 
could come. Its weight was bending him back 
ward. His eyes*” fell again on the oiled-paper 
rolls on the floor. With his feet he tried to 
push them gently back out of the way; but’ 
he could not do it. 

Out on the dredge he heard voices. Now 
he wished that he had let the bricks drop at 
first; then” he would not have made others 
share his death. He tried to warn them: 
“Keep off! Keep off!” But he could not 
make them hear."” His strength was almost 
gone. Ten seconds more, perhaps not so 
many! He looked down again. 

For the moment the four sticks of dynamit 
lay”” close together in an area small enough 
to be covered by his body. The next bump 
might disarrange them. In a flash Rufe saw 
his”’” chance. 

Tearing his hands from the wall and throw- 
ing them up to protect his head, he dropped 
on his knees and arched his body over” the 
dynamite. Down came the bricks in a rumbling 
avalanche. Rufe held his breath. The shower- 
ing bricks bruised and hurt him cruelly. Luck- 
ily they did®” not have far to fall or they 
would have knocked him senseless. He lay 
there, half stunned and pinned down, but thank- 
ful that his body”” had kept them from ex- 
ploding the dynamite. 

The Damocles towed the Glencoe away; 
and, with the rising tide, the spuds of the Valley 
Forge”” soon stopped pounding on the ledge. 
Then Stevens and his crew came on board, and 
to their amazement found Rufe in the boiler 
room. He” was too much exhausted at the 
time to make any explanation; but they did 
not need any when they lifted him from the 
wreckage and®” saw what lay under him. 
(3055)—From The Youth’s Companion. 
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A Typewriting Pointer 


OULD you like to know a very 
simple method by which you can 


always know exactly how far 
your line of writing is from the bottom of 
the page? Then listen to the following 
idea, suggested by Mr. William C. Lee, of 
Washington: 

“Insert the paper in the machine so that 
the left edge of the paper is beyond the 
left-hand end of the cylinder—just enough 
to be visible. Then when the end of the 
page approaches, the writer without turn- 
ing up the paper, can always see exactly 
how far he is from the bottom of the page.” 

Remington Notes. 











